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FIGURE Is 
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Ross of lilac gros de Naples, a half high cor- 
sage, a plain back; the front plain in the centre, 
but arranged in folds, which come from the 
shoulders, and descend in the stomacher style on 
each side, forming the shape in a very graceful 
manner. The sleeves are excessively ample 
from the shoulder to the wrist, but the fullness 
is confined a little below the elbow, so as to form 
the lower part of the sleeve into a bouillon: it 
is finished at the wrist by a broad band. Man- 
telet of Indian book muslin, lined with lilac gros 
de Naples; it falls square and deep over the 
corsage, with scarf ends. The collar square and 
very deep. The whole of the mantelet is em- 
broidered in feather stitch, in avery rich and full 
pattern. A knot of Pomona green taffetas riband 
fastens it at the top, and another attaches it at 
the waist. Rice straw bonnet, a round and very 




















PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS—PROMENADE DRESSES. 








open brim, lined with Pomona green crape, and 
trimmed with taffetas riband to correspond, and 
blond lace mentonniéres, Knots and band of ri- 
band, a blond lace drapery, and a sprig of exotics 
decorate the crown. 

. FIGURE II. 

A printed muslin robe, a white ground and a de- 
licate pattern in pale rose and dust colour. Plain 
corsage a three-quarter height, and sleeves @ la 
Folle. French cambric mantelet, the pelerine 
part rounded, made to sit close to the shape at 
the upper part of the bust, and set-in round the 
shoulders so as to fall in a very easy and grace- 
ful manner. The collar forms a point in front, 
and another in the centre of the back. Short 
scarf ends. The mantelet is entirely bordered 
with Valenciennes lace. The bonnet presents a 
back view of that on the front figure. 
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Tue bleak season of Winter is past, and 
pleasant Spring has cast her genial smiles upon 
the earth. The silver rills, released from their 
ley fetters, rush in sparkling torrents over hill 
and vale—here, dancing in the sun’s cheering 
ray—there, gliding in a calmer but more useful 
stream, through cultivated fields and meadows, 
yet, not forgetting to extend its grateful moisture 
to thee, sweet primrose and modest violet, 
Spring’s offerings, wherewith she decks the 
ground, no longer hid beneath its cold white 

- The rugged branches of the trees are 
looking fresh and gay, their tender buds press- 
ing forth in their vesture of enlivening green.— 
Oh, what a season of joy and gratitude! There 
have been those who owned its power, and wilt 
be ever, though worldly dross still cumbers 
tound the heart, and shuts those fair and pure 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE REGAINED. 
RHODA ARMSTRONG. 
IN THREE PARTS—PART I. 


“Thou hast left thy father and thy mother and the place of thy nativity and art eome unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore.””— Book of Ruth, chap. 2, verse 11. 


** Lady, dost thou not fear to stray 
So lone and lonely, through this bleak way?”— Moore. 





thoughts out. Yes! there was one young being, 
whose tears of thankfulness dimmed her beam- 
ing eyes, as she knelt and blessed her Maker 
for his gifts, not that alone He had made man’s 
tarrying-place so fair—but for nearer bounties 
still—her only nt had spent the Winter in 
sickness and.in pain, yet now was able to enjoy 
the precious gifts of Heaven. Here was cause 
for rejoicingg.and Ada Mowbray poured forth 
her mkasetlliggents from such a pure and holy 
fount, that a Peri’s aid had here been vain to 
bear the boon on high. 

Mr. Mowbray and his daughter had bowed 
beneath affliction’s rod; on his heart, the blow 
had sunk too deep, to wear away even with 
time; but the first grief seldom impresses itself 
for life, and Ada had ceased to feel her mother’s 
loss with bitterness. True, all that had been 
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her’s, was regarded scrupulous venera- 
tion—her unfinished : ere preserved with 
sacred care—her words were often 
recalled, and to a repeated, but it 
was with calmness ation. Her bro- 
ther’s death, which s d that of her mother, 
gave a deeper wound, as it had been sudden and 
unexpected. She had accompanied her father’s 
sister to New York, leaving her mother, as she 
supposed, relieved in a slight degree from her 
disorder: but soon the fatal tidings reached her, 
that consumption had done its work, and that 
her mother had ceased to live. Her brother’s 
silence first excited her amazement and then her 
fears. Again and again she wrote—her father’s 
hurried and incoherent answers terrified her— 
she entreated her aunt to take her to her father, 
her home, and her brother. She was gently 
denied. What could it mean? Imagination, 
always busy in the heart of youth, either to 
paint the bright events of life with gayer tints, 
or throw a deeper shade upon the gloomy one’s, 
presented now the darkest poor Ada’s brain 
could fashion—her brother, her dear brother, 
whose affection she prized, whose genius she 
reverenced, whose disposition she loved above 
that of every other human being, was dead! 
She fled to her aunt, told her all she feared—a 
silence of a few moments, convinced her that 
her surmises were just—and Ada Mowbray 
seemed, for several succeeding weeks, to stand 
upon the verge of eternity; but all this was now 
over. Four years had brought with them new 

and new affections. Ada looked upon her 
brother’s death as a dark spot in her existence— 
and, upon the future, as all regard it at eighteen— 
a scene of 


** Straying thro’ fairy bowers— 
Far, far away from earthly sphere— 
A land of music, of light and flowers, 
Like what is formed in faney here.” 


Yet now she was not free from anxiety. She 
had a disclosure to make to her father—and 
although she felt that no blame could attach to 
her, she dreaded to introduce the subject. Her 
sense of duty to her father, and respect for her- 
self, told her it must not be deferred. Taking a 
note from her work-basket, she read it—not 
gentle reader, as if for the first time—ah, no!— 
nor yet the seeond—still with blushes deep 
as those which glowed beneath that Grecian 
maiden’s veil, who, of her own free choice, for- 
sook a father’s for a husband’s arms. ‘T'remblin 
and agitated, she descended to the parlour: ot 
with forced calmness, made those trifling, yet 
affectionate inquiries, which soothe the invalid’s 
confinement. The cushions which lined the 
easy chair, in which Mr. Mowbray reclined, were 
re-arranged, the foot-stool moved to a more con- 
venient position, and every habigpal attention 
was — by the young and gentle nurse. 

‘Jane, you may now assist Rachel in getting 
supper; I will remain with my father,” she said 
to the female who had taken her place, during 
the very short interval she had allowed herself 
to be absent from her parent’s side. 

“Rachel can do without me,” replied Jane, 
“if you wish to walk out and enjoy»this fine 
afternoon. Indeed, Miss Mowbray, you should 
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not confine yourself too much—your father ; 
sufficiently recovered to spare you now.” 7 

“Jane is right, Ada,” said Mr. Mowbny. 
‘and though I believe, under Heaven, that 
presence has been my best restorative, yet I 
you will candidly tell me when your cage js iz. 
some, and I will open the door, and let MY lone 
and tenderly-loved bird loose.” 

“ Nay, father, do not say my cage—ry 
All it my nest;—and, if my ow. Bh is sree 
a restorative, long shalk you prove its efficacy 
I may, *tis true, take a few flights—but my 
pinions shall soon bear me back.” 

“ Birds seldom use their wings so,” murmy. 
ed Mr. Mowbray, in a very low voice. 

** What do you say, sir?”’ asked Ada. 

“ Nothing—my child—nothing,” he returne 
quickly. 
q Ada had heard the remark, and discerned the 
slight eerie couched in her father’s 
words. It was not the first time she had been 
pained by observations which she fancied wer 
severe; but she banished them from her mind, 
They were so trifling, that she almost believed 
it was her own fastidiousness which gave them 
force to wound her, and she heard that sickness 
and sorrow often drew petulance in their train, 
She regained her cheerfulness, and dismissing 
Jane with some necessary directions res ting 
the household affairs, she took her usua place 
near her father’s chair, occupying her fingers 
with her needle, and her thoughts in arranging 
the -manner in which she should announce her 
secret to her father; at last, it was all told. The 
note was drawn from the ribbon that encircled 
her waist; and, with a varying colour and tre- 
mulous frame, she placed it in his hand. 

“ Here, father, is the only letter I have ever 
received; but, before you read it, let me assure 
you that it shall be the last, unless with your 
full approbation. My aunt has encouraged me 
to believe that that would not be withheld. At 
the time she said so, you had forbidden me to 
return home. An absence of four years had 
estranged me from you; but now that I have 
been to you what a child should be to a parent, 
if you think that new ties would weaken the 
affection that binds me to you, I solemnly de- 
on on I will be Ada Mowbray while you 

ive. 

The father clasped, his child to his heart, and 
gave way to the tender emotions which a parent 
feels, when he receives the effusions of filial love 
from his offspring. In a few moments, his eye 
glanced upon the open letter, and he perused 
the following hastily penned lines: 

“When Ada Mowkeay left New York, she 
promised, on the amendment of her father’s 
health, that she would send permission to one 
whose happiness depends on her, to address 
Mr. Mowbray. After waiting for months, made 
tedious by suspense, he is informed by Mr. Mow- 
bray’s friends, that the desirable change has 
taken place, that Mr. Mowbray is convalescent: 
but no token from Ada rewards him for his 
silence. Has she changed her opinion since 
they parted? If so, surely it is a refinement 
Sg cruelty, to let silence convince him of the 


Our 


“ Ada—Ada—forgive me, if I have said aught 
that is reprehensible ;—but the anxiety I endure 
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ead in my behalf;—and, even though I 
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= Ao share them, I will pray for the choicest 
ny; blessings for my loved Ada. 
Four « Ever yours, &c. 





* ALFRED BErrINGTOoN.”’ 






«Ada, my dear girl, leave me to myself to- 
night; Jane can bring me my supper. Go, my 






ld, go. 
= Oh, father, father, surely a are not angty! 
Jam your child, and I will do all or anything 
ou wish. 

«Iam not angry, Ada; obey me this once, 
and to-morrow morning, I will see you again as 

sual.” 
. Ada left the room, and told Jane her father’s 
wish; she arranged the refreshments that were 
to be taken to him with her usual care, and then 
retired to her chamber; bet her anxiety to reas- 
sure him of her obedience and affection, became 
so overpowering, that she returned to the par- 
lour. Gently she unclosed the door, and beheld 
her father on his knees, as if in earnest prayer; 
but the violent agitation of his frame showed 
that the holy employment had been engaged in 
to calm the earthly feelings of the man. Big 
tears stood in his eyes, his hands were clasped 
strongly together, and he seemed to address his 
Maker in agony of soul; but, when his daughter 
appeared, he started, quitted his lowly posture, 
aud with sternness demanded—* why his com- 
mands had not been obeyed?” The terrified 
girl essayed to utter a few words, to disarm his 
anger; but, regardless of the fears he caused, 
he advanced, and seizing her arm, said, in a tone 
of unmingled severity : 

“ Ada, my sorrows are my own; I will have 
no one to pry into them, to partake of them, or 
to question me concerning them. My business, 
to-night, is with Him who rules the destinies of 
man. Go to your chamber; and if you do not 
wish to leave my desvlate home to the solitude 
in which you found it, do not intrude upon me 
at unwelcome hours.” 

He led her to the door, and she heard him 
fasten it, as she ascended the stairs. Her heart 
was full—never had she and her father separated 
for the night in coldness or displeasure—she 
seemed as if she had been suddenly deserted, 
and left sad and lone in the world. But the balm 
man’s prouder nature will not yield—tears, came 
to her relief, and she wept until her griefs were 
hushed in sleep. The morning came, but Ada 
feared to intrude upon her father, until Jane 
brought the welcome message which summoned 
her to his chamber, to be again his companion 
and attendant. All traces of sadness were 
banished, when she was told that her choice was 
approved of, and a letter addressed to the elder 
Mr. Berrington, given for her perusal. It con- 
tained a request of an interview with that gen- 
tleman, and invited him to visit Enesdale, there 
being a subject on which Mr. Mowbray wished 
to consult with him, prior to either party con- 
Senting to the union of their children. What 
that subject could be, Ada evidently desired to 
learn, but durst not ask;—that was the only 
alloy to herh appiness- Could it be anything 
of consequence? She feared it was, and that her 

father’s agitation on the preceding night was 
connected with it. Ina few days, Mr. Berring- 


























































ton’s answer arrived, It was polite and friendly, 
giving his entire ion to his son’s marria 
with Mr. Mowbra hter, but excusing his 
own presence at on the score of urgent 
business; he that ceremony 
might be laid aside, and Alfred be allowed to 
hear what Mr. Mowbray wished to discuss, and 
communicate it to him. 

Business is always first consulted in the 
United States; and, although Mr. Mowbray had 
ceased to occupy himself in bustling life, he re- 
spected its claims too much to take umbrage at 
the denial, particularly as the tone of the letter 
was calculated to convey the most flattering 
deference to himself and his daughter. Ada 
was therefore desired to prepare for the arrival 
of her lover. Scarcely could she believe it 
real—but with demure looks, and a fluttering 
heart, her directions for his accommodation were 
given. 

On the night preceding Kis arrival, she sat up 
later than her usual hour, engaged in writing to 
her aunt. Her father had retired to rest; the 
day had been unusually warm, and the slight 
breeze that sprung up as night approached was 
refreshing. She opened the window to enjoy it, 
as it wafted the fragrance of the flowers and 
shrubs into the apartment. Sometimes she wrote 
and sometimes paused to think on those she 
loved. At last she started on hearing her name 
pronounced in alow, almost a whispered tone. 
It might be fancy, she dropped her pen and lis- 
tened, scarcely venturing to breathe. It was re- 

eated and met her ear like a once familiar sound. 
t came from the open window; she approached, 
astonished and alarmed. Again her name was pro- 
nounced. “ Who’s there,”’ she called, and look- 
ed upon the speaker. The moonlight fell di- 
rectly upon him, as he stood upon the gravel 
walk beneath, and disclosed to her horror the 
figure of an Indian. The plume of feathers 
which surmounted his drawn-back hair—the 
rings suspended from his ears—the deerskin 
mantle which hung from his shoulders, were in 
that moment of terror recognized as the distin- 
guishing marks of one of those tribes which at 
that period scattered themselves along the banks 
of the Ohio. But the flashing eye—the lofty 
bearing of the savage, as he pronounced her 
name, and above all, the tone in which that 
name was uttered, impressed themselves with a 
strange undéfinable sensation on her heart. At 
the instant fear predominated, and no sooner did 
the dreaded figare meet her view than, quick as 
thought, the window was closed, and secured b 
the fastenings on the inside; then rushing to the 
chamber in which Jane and Rachel slept, she 
roused them from their slumbers, aad gasping 
for breath, recounted what she had seen. For 
some moments she felt so bewildered that she 
could scarcely explain herself, but when she had 
recovered in Some measure from her alarm, Jane 
dismissed Rachel to procure some drops, and 
then recommended Ada not to mention to her fa- 
ther what she had seen. ‘Ob, no, it is better 
not,” returned Ada; “ but tell me, do you think 
there is any danger to be apprehended from those 
barbarians; you know that the minds of the Indi- 
ans have been excited by the alledged intrusion 
of the Ohio company on their territory, and, per- 
haps, some of them may feel animosity towards 
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my father, who was at one time so actively en- 
in it. 

“Bat Mr. Mowbray not carried on the 
far trade for these four and I should think 
if he was ever obnoxi em it must now be 
at an end.” , 

“I know not how their minds may be affect- 
ed, but of this I am sure, that the Pennsylva- 
nians still feel hurt at their trade being infringed 
upon by the Virginians; for prior to the forma- 
tion of the Ohio Company they alone carried it 
on with the tribes on the Ohio, and I have heard 
many of them allude to the circumstances attend- 
ing it with much bitterness.” 

ane sppeared lost in thought for some mo- 
ments, then she suddenly turned to Ada and ask- 
ed when Mr. Berrington was expected to ar- 
rive. 

*¢ To-morrow,” returned Ada, “thank Hea- 
ven: he will be here to-morrow, and then 
perhaps we can induce my father to leave this 
place.” 

“Then be silent until he comes. Excuse 
me,” continued Jane, “if I speak too freely ; 
but I know Mr. Mowbray’s state of health too 
well not to offer my opinion. I am very cer- 
tain he will not bea sojourner here long, and we 
must be cautious. I will go now and wake 
Nicholas, to see that all is safe. Then, dear 
Miss Mowbray, you must go to bed and try 
to recover your good looks against to-morrow.” 

* Oh, Jane, Ido not think of my good looks 
now; I am only glad to see Alfred, because he 
will protect and counsel me; and when he is 
here I shal] not fear those dreadful men so 
much.” 

Another bed was prepared for Ada in the apart- 
ment occupied by Jane and Rachel, as it was 
not thought advisable to suffer her to sleep 
alone. 

The Indian's fornt—the mystery of his fami- 
liarly using her baptismal name, the tone of his 
voice passed through her mind. Then her fa- 
ther’s inexplicable agitation when her partiality 
for Alfred Berrington was revealed to him be- 
came mingled and confused as sleep made advan- 
ces upon her waking thoughts, and she was soon 
involved in dreams of strange and wild images, 
from which unrefreshed she gladly roused herself 
as the bright sun dispelled the mists which curl- 
ed in fantastic wreaths upon the mountain’s sum- 
mit. Scarcely more distinct were the reflections 
of her cooler reason; the bashfulness which had 
been almost painful at the thought of the ap- 
proaching meeting with her lover was much de- 
creased. She now looked upon him as one in 
whom she could confide and with whom she 
could consult upon the best means to avert the 
danger which seemed to threaten her. And yet 
she thought he would consider her as visionary 
in supposing that the voice was one which she 
had, heard before, still that idea elung pertina- 
ciously to her mind, and a feeling of inexplicable 
awe mingled with her fear. Punctual to the ap- 
pointed hour Alfred arrived.. We shall leave to 
the imagination of our readers the lover’s joy, 
nor would Ada have immediately clouded ig by 
announcing her eause for apprehension, had even 
opportunity offered. But 1 was none, and 
Alfred was permitted to believe that his fair en- 
slaver was as happy as himself. The subject 
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to which Mr. Mowbray had alluded, ag being 
necessary to be settled prior to a decided en, 
ment taking place, did not cost him a mene, 
uneasiness. Mr. Mowbray appeared to have no 
objection to Alfred Berrington for a son-in-lay 
and he, in return, had no dislike to Mr. Mowbray 
for a father-in-law. There sat Ada, as beautifi| 
in his eyes as the fabled Houri, and he felt 
nearly contented with his lot. To be sure he had 
a few thitigs to say to Ada which would haye 
been more appropriate had there been one legs of 
the party, but, on the whole, he was tolerab} 
well contented, and if, as some believe, the hours 
of courtship are amongst the happiest given to 
mortals, we may believe that he was superls 
tively blessed. When Ada had retired for the 
night, Mr. Mowbray announced his desire to con. 
verse with Alfred. 

“*I would have prefferred,”’ said he, “to have 
had an interview with your father, as there are 
some painful circumstances connected with m 
family of which, if he is ignorant, he ought to be 
informed of; but as business detains him and as 
ill health confines me here, you must immediate. 
ly communicate the distressing events to him 
which have destroyed my strength, and broken 
my spirits.” 

““I do not wish to press a disclosure sooner 
than is desirable to you, sir; but as my happi- 
ness depends so completely upon you, I hope 
you will pardon me if I ask, are those circum. 
stances of a nature to throw obstacles in the way 
of my becoming the husband of Ada.” 

“I believe not, indeed, my sister Arundel as- 
sures me, that they will not weigh a feather in 
your or your father’s mind. But Mr. Berrington 
you view Ada as rich, I must at once undeceive 
you as to the amount of her portion, half my 
wealth only can be her’s.”” 

-“ Mr, Mowbray, if you suppose that an object 
with either my father or myself you are wholly 
mistaken, If Ada and you will accept me, I care 
not for her Wealth, she would not be less prized 
by me or my family even though she came to 
me pennyless. Is that the only subject, sir, with 
which you wish my father to be acquainted.” 

** No, no,” replied Mr. Mowbray, “ would to 
Heaven it were, but it has pleased Providence to 
visit me in his wrath. He hath made me deso- 
late—he hath bent his bow, and I am a mark for 
his arrows!” 

Alfred pitied the invalid for the sufferings he 
appeared to endure, but felt at a loss in what 
manner to offer consolation for griefs which 
were so slightly alluded to, as to keep him still 
in the dark respecting their nature; delicacy 
prevented his evincing his anxiety to know the 
whole, and he continued silent, until Mr. Mow- 
bray resumed the subject which his emotions 
had interrupted :—* Young man,” he said, “I 
feel the eobueben of the situation in which 
you are placed: I will, however, end it now, 
and let the deep sorrows which I now reveal; 
return to their sanctuary, never again to be re- 
newed; and, when my poor child is made ac- 
quainted with it, be you her comforter. She is 
of a gentle disposition, and the painful tidings 
which await her, will need the care of a tender 
friend to soften.” . 

“If she is destined to endure a trial of this 
nature, give but your consent, and if affection 
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most devoted can shield her from one pang, 
it shall not reach her.” ; ; 
«Your father’s consent will also be requi- 
+o, 99 


we Of that Iam certain. But although while 


ida was gay and prosperous my paramount duty 
shoald be to him, its direction would assuredly 
change when she was suffering beneath misfor- 


me Well, well, we need not speak of that. Now 
to the point.” Alfred drew a chair opposite to 
Mr. Mowbray, and was soon attentively listen- 
ing to his explanation of the differences between 
the London Company and the Pennsylvania Fur 
Traders in the year 1750. The jealousy in- 
fused into the minds of the Indians, who appre- 
hended further encroachments upon their terri- 
tories, he related; and the hoslilities which 
took place between both parties found a place in 
his hasty narrative ; the more immediate part 
tken by himseif as a member of the Virginia 
Company, which led to the prejudices conceived 
by a few of the savages against him, while the 
Iwightees, a tribe near the Miami river, with 
whom his most extensive dealings had been 
carried on, regarded him with juster views, as a 
man desirous to pursue and extend his specula- 
tions in fur, but with no sinister views of dispos- 
sessing them of the lands they now held. He 
was proceeding with evidently increased firm- 
ness In-his narration, and Alfred listening with 
more than common interest, when Mr. Mow- 
bray’s countenance changed. He gazed upon 
the open window with a look of agitated and 
fixed intensity. A livid paleness overspread his 
countenance. Alfred’s eye followed the direc- 
tion of his, and he distinctly perceived a figure 
spring from a ladder, upon which he had ob- 
served the black servant standing to fasten some 
briers around the windows in the course of the 
day; but he was occupied in supporting his ap- 
parently horror-stricken host, whose violent emo- 
tions filled him with amazement. , 

“Has my fancy conjured him here,” he ex- 
claimed, in wild and hurried accents, “ or has 
he come to mock my misery. On bended knees 
and with tearful eyes he was besought to come 
tome, but he scorned my prayers, he was blind 
to the agony he caused. Yet now—even now— 
he comes to cloud my Ada’s bliss, and to exult 
and laugh at my broken heart.” 

The invalid sank in his chair, apparently un- 
conscious of the presence of his guest, who 
looked about for the bell which he had perceived 
Ada to ring when she wished to summon the do- 
nestics. Its tingling sound was soon followed 
by the atténtive Jane, who first flew to the as- 
sistance of Mr. Mowbray, and, having applied 
restoratives, she asked Alfred the cause of his 
sudden illness. He told her he believed some 
erson had been in the garden in front of the 

se, but whether the appearance of a stranger 
that unseasonable hour, or the recollection of 
ime past suffering had affected him, he was 
unable to say. Jane made no remark in reply to 
his account, and when Mr. Mowbray had a lit- 
tle recovered, she requested him to ring the bell 
once more; he did so, and Rachel obeyed the 
summons. 
* Rachel,” she said, “* Mr. Mowbray is ill— 





tell Nicholas to come hither; and do you get a 
light to shew Mr. Berrington to his chamber.” 

“Had I not betteguassist Mr. Mowbray in 
reaching his,” as fred. “He may not 
wish to be intruded of to night by his domes- 
tics.” 

**] have lived in this family, Mr. Berrington, 
two-and-twenty years; I have attended Mr. 
Mowbray through all his illness, and I know 
more of his mind than his daughter, poor girl, 
does yet. Nicholas, too, was here when the 
unhappy event took place which has left him 
thus weak and helpless. Pray, Mr. Berrington, 
retire for the night; this is not the first time I 
have seen him thus, and Nicholas and myself 
have been his sole attendants till within the last 
six months.” 

Alfred no longer hesitated, but followed Ra- 
chel to the apartment appropriated to him. He 
did not feel in the most comfortable state of 
mind. The mystery that seemed to hover 
around Ada, or rather Ada’s father, perplexed 
him. The incidents of the last evening led him 
to fear that the distressing events to which Mr. 
Mowbray had ascribed his ill health and unhap- 
piness might be of such an import as to induce 
his father to withdraw his assent to his mar- 
riage; and, in that case, he should be placed in 
a most uncomfortable situation. He could not 
hope that Ada would become his wife contrary 
to the wish of his family. Yet to part from her 
he so fondly loved—to leave her surrounded by 
apparen, danger and to certain loneliness, was 
not to Sthought of. He would seek an imme- 
diate solution of his doubts, and then decide how 
to act. He rejoiced that he had come to Enes- 
dale, and not his father, for had he encountered 
the gloom and mystery which reigned there, it 
would have sent him back, at once, to his own 
cheerful home. Before he rose in the mgrning, 
the black entered the chamber and presented a 
note—it contained the following words : 

‘*Say nothing to Ada of what occurred last night. 
This evening all shall be explained. 


Yours, 
Epwarp Mowpsrar.” 


Alfred was compelled to be patient, and the 
sight of Ada, seated at the beeakfast table, won- 
dérfully assisted him in acquiring a portion of 
that vigtue for which Socrates has mn so 
famouss ; 

“ My father seldom rises to thi8 Trepast, but I 
fear hé i8 not so well this morning as he has 
been.” 

** Come, Ada, no fears ; you and I shall nurse 
him together.and he will get better; we must 
induce him to leave this place, and taste a little 
more the charms of society.” 

“ Ah, that will be impossible, I am sure. My 
aunt has used her influence to that purpose, but 
in vain.” 

* But you have not, Ada—at least not in per- 
son. Yet stay; I have not made my complaint. 
Do you remember saying that if I would be pa- 
tient and not agitate your father by a premature 
disclosure of my affection—my adoration—nay, 
you need not smile so incredulous, for that is the 
very word—my adoration of you, that on the 
first symptoms of his rocovery you- would in- 
form me and I should act as I pleased,” 
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* Well, you knew it through my aunt.” 

* Yes, so I did; but I could not tell if you 
would approve of my ressing your father. 
Ah! Ada, you did not much regard for 
me.” 

“Tcould not, Alfred, bring myself to write 
to you—not because I did not regard you, but I 
should have felt as if intruding recollections up- 
on you which were perhaps forgotten.” 

“Is that a face to be forgotten,” he asked, 
drawing her to a mirror. ‘“ No, not even if the 
heart which animates it had not been so estima- 
ble as yours.” 

* Hush, hush—a truce with such compli- 
ments. I want now to talk to you as a friend, 
and not as a flatterer. Oh, Alfred, I have much 
to tell you!”? Ada proceeded to give an account 
of the appearance of the Indian at the window. 
It is strange that the relation of any event which 
oppresses us, seems to relieve us of a part of the 
Joad. Thus it was with Ada. No sooner had 
she spoken on the subject, and heard the inter- 

retation which her lover put upon it, than she 
elt her heart lighter; but Alfred became more 

lexed, and more anxious for the interview, 
in which Mr. Mowbray promised to confide 
events—to hear which, would probably account 
for the visits of the savage; his fears he con- 
cealed in his own bosom, and sought to remove 
all dark forebodings from Ada’s. Soon radiant 
smiles and brilliant blushes decked her face ;— 
how much of woman’s beauty depends upon her 
mind ;—rarely do we see the gay boon,of love- 
liness tarry with her whose hopes are Withered, 
or whose affections are slighted ; soon the roses 
that gave beauty to her cheek, the glances which 
cast brightness around, vanish when the heart is 
sad beneath, as if they scorned to waste their 
treasures in a joyless sphere. Ada was now all 
gayety and beauty. The rosy hue which dyed 
her face, deepened in delightful variety, from the 
delicate hue of the ripening peach, to a crjmson, 
rich enough to rival the Selene of her pouting 
lips—her dark eyes sometimes threw their ra- 
diance around—sometimes sank half-concealed, 
beneath the long silken fringes of her eye-lids; 
but, while her eyes and blushes were thus in 
play, her tongue, gentle reader, did its duty too, 
and exerted itself in a thousand playful caprices, 
which would have been unheeded, if unaccom- 
panied by the blushes, smiles and glances, which 
we have endeavoured to describe. It seemed 
scarcely a moment to Alfred, before the hand- 
some china-equipage was washed by her fair 
hands, and arranged in proper order for being 
conveyed to the beaufet. 

* Will you not show me your garden, Ada ?’’ 
asked he. 

* Yes—yes—as soon as I have given orders 
for dinner; that done, I am ready to attend you.” 

* Oh, leave that to somebody else for to-day— 
do, Ada—you are as much a housekeeper, as if 
you were forty years of age.” 

“Thank you for the compliment; I confess I 
pride myself a little on my knowledge in that 
way.” 

* Indeed !”’ exclaimed Alfred, laughing; “I 
was not aware that you did so, and should cer- 
ney? never have inquired, if you possessed it.” 

* No! no! you are full of raptures at the 
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* You are right ;—you are right.” 

“ But, suppose you are going to purchase 
garden, and that you could have but one ;— ~ 
are conducted totwo. The first is adorned a 
flowers of every tint—Tulips, that might have 
graced the Turkish Feast—F orget-Me-Noy' 
such as ancient legends tell us that a chivalrous 
youth used to procure for his mistress, Nareis. 
sus—fairer than those into which he who loved 
himself so well, was transformed—jn short, al] 
that could regale the sense are there, From 
thence, you are led to another, where those gems 
of the earth are few and far between, but where 
the vigorous cabbage, the cold lettuce, the 
homely potatoe” 

“Stay! stay! that’s enough !—that’s quite 
enough !” 

“ Well, sir, now for your choice—say which 
shall it be—* The gay parterre, or the cabbage. 
garden?’ ” 

“ Oh, the cabbage-garden, by all means!” 

‘Then choose a wife by the same rule. Le 
there be flowers of wit and literature to gamish 
her conversation, if you will; but let the more 
lasting evergreens of economy, good order and 
prudence prevail, that, when the Spring and 
Summer are fled, or, in other words, when youth 
and beauty are gone, she may have wherewithal 
to render the winter of her years valuable.” 

“1 must write that to my father, Ada.” 

“Oh, he says you are an idle fellow!” 

** Never, until you made me so.” 

“Ts that your excuse ?—Well, you shall not 
say so any longer; here, take this knife, and 
prune those shrubs for me ;” and she pointed to 
some at the end of the shrubbery. 

* What, alone ?”’ 

“No; I will rejoin you as soon as I have 
seen that my father wants for nothing, and 
exerted a few of those qualifications which your 
exalted notions led you to overlook, in your 
search for a wife.” 

Alfred sauntered to the shrubbery, but was 
very far from occupying himself wholly with his 
pruning-knife. The appearance of the Indian, 
as related by Ada, and the figure he had himself 
seen, raised uneasy suspicions in his mind. He 
naturally deemed the lonely dwelling at Enes- 
dale unsafe for Mr. Mowbray’s family to inha 
bit; and the want of confidence between the 
father and daughter, on the subject of their fears, 
he judged more injurious to their health and 
happiness, than the full disclosure of any cir 
cumstance, however distressing in its nature, 
could possibly have been. The instant he was 
made acquainted with the misfortunes which 
threw so dark a shade over the family with 
whom he hoped to be more intimately connected, 
he resolved, if possible, to banish all mystery, 
and endeavour, by mutual sympathy and unre 
serve, to lessen, if not destroy, the sorrow wh 
threatened to overwhelm them. While thus” 
pondered, Ada appeared at the little gate which 
opened from the paling, that bounded the flower- 
garden, beneath the front windows of the man- 
sion; she drew her calash over her face, t 
shield it from the rays of the sun, and trip 
towards him; soon he perceived her make a full 
stop, and fix her eyes upon a part of the shrub- 
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r the house. Ada, in truth, gazed 
7 and wonder; for, amidst the ~~ Hg she 
beheld the form of the Indian chief. The sup- 
jicating attitude which he assumed, as for an 
Ftant he paused beneath their shade, partly 
disarmed her terror; but again the strange, in- 
definable tone met her ear—“* Ada, I entreat you 
to hear me,” he uttered; and she flew towards 


ie. then, I will be heard,” repeated the 
savage, springing forward, and grasping her 
am. A loud piercing shriek from the affrighted 
girl’s lips, brought Alfred to her side; one 
second more, and the Indian and he grappled, as 
if in mortal combat: now, Alfred appeared to 
min the mastery ; but his form was no match, 
in point of strength, for that of his opponent. 
Ada rent the air with her shrieks, while the 
short and desperate struggle lasted. Alfred was 
dashed to the earth. ** Mercy! mercy!’ articu- 
lated Ada, as she beheld the Indian place his 
hand in his bosom, imagining that he was about 
to draw forth some deadly weapon, while her 
horror was increased by the appearance of an- 
other of the Red Men. It was the work of a 
noment, for Alfred to spring upon his feet, and 
reeive the pruning-Knife, which had fallen, 
during the contest, from Ada’s hand. The quick 
eye of the Indian observed the action; with a 
tiger’s strength, he rushed upon the youth, but 
soon staggered back, the blade sticking in his 
side. Mr. Mowbray, and the remainder of the 
household, now reached the lawn; but Ada was 
ueonscious of aught save the wounded savage, 
who drew from his bosom a long tress of hair, 
with an embroidered but faded blue ribbon. 

“From whom did you obtain that?’ she 
asked, im @ gasping voice. 

“From your own hands, mest worthy daugh- 
trof the White Man. Take it,’? he continued, 
ashe drew forth the weapon which had pierced 
him, and the crimson torrent followed; but 
heedless of pain and weakness, he pressed the 
tress to the gory wound, and flung it at her feet. 
“Take it, gentle lady; it will be a glorious 
tophy now, dyed as it is in a brother’s blood!” 

“Qh! what means all this ?—Father, father,” 
she cried, addressing the trembling invalid, who 
had with fainting steps approached the fatal 
spot, and now supported by the black and the 
female domestics, looked with silent despair 
upon the scene: “Is not my brother dead ?— 
Oh! what fiend is this, that usurps his voice, 
ad purloins my parting gift to him ?—Ay! lie 
there!” she continued, pointing to the stained 
ad sullied “tress, “the bosom in which thou 
wast cherished, lies cold beneath the sod !’” 

“Oh, would it did!” groaned the agonized 

nt— would it did! but, no! it has been 
upon one which is an alien to the ties of 
blood, and cold to the claims of kindred !” 

“Ties of blood and kindred! Ay! my white 

thren cheat themselves with sounds like 

se. They might have deluded me; but now, 
9 the winds, I bequeath them. Farewell! my 
gentle sister !—Your kind reception has sent me 
© make my home forever beneath the leafy 
covering of the forest. Radensah,” continued 
he, turning to his companion, who stood in ap- 
Parent apathy near him: ‘ Radensah, summon 
our friends!” Radensah gave a low whistle, 





and was answered by a yell, from various parts 
of the valley. The Indians issued from their 
places of concealment, and encircled the Rene- 
gade. Radensah pointed to his wound—silently 
four of the party raised him. “ Farewell!” he 
exclaimed; “farewell! the Red Man’s home 
shall now be mine forever!’ Slowly the savage 
band retired, neither evincing surprise or concern 
at the disaster of their companion, and totally 
unheeding the afflicted party on the lawn. As 
little did they regard the entreaties of Ada, who 
followed after them, beseeching her brother to 
pause but for a moment; but onward still they 
went their way, and she sank upon the earth in 
agony. 


=> 0GO 
THE OLD MAID'S LEGACY. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 


Oxp maids, at times, have singular notions of 
metaphysics, and why should they not; since the 
remark is equally applicable to some able pro- 
fessors, who receive large salaries to declaim in 
colleges. 

Penelope Singleton early imbibed the idea that 
there was no family as free from alloy as the 
Singletons on this side of the Atlantic. There 
was not a tradesman or a mechanic to be found 
even among the most distant branches of the ge- 
nealogical tree. All the Singletons were either 
gentlemen or Jadies ;—born to consume, not to 
produce. Ornamental, but not useful. Panoplied 
with these notions, Miss Penelope was unap- 
proached, and unapproachable. 

Her brother, Reginald Singleton, of Singleton 
Hall, was the magnus Apollo of the family. 
Every family has its magnus Apollo. There is 
a white bird in all flocks, no matter how black 
the rest may be. Reginald had been a colonel 
in the militia, before it was customary to appear 
on parade armed with corn-stocks and broom- 
sticks, and as he had been called colonel time out 
of mind, it was generally believed that he had 
served under Washington. This opinion he deem- 
ed it unnecessary to rectify, and whenever the 
question was too closely pressed, he would evade 
it, by saying, “it was unpleasant to talk about 
the services he had rendered his country.” Like 
the rest of the family, the colonel was a great 
stickler for gentility, and that he might maintain 
his pretensions to the last, he died one day with 
a fit of the gout in his stomach. There needs 
no other proof that he was a gentleman; for as 
Galen sagely remarks, the gout is the most aris- 
tocratic of all diseases, and Galen was tolerable 
authority before panaceas and catholicons came 
in fashion. 

‘The colonel, like non-productives generally, 
died involved. He had made a nice calculation 
that Singleton Hall would supply his wants for a 
certain number of years, and when that time elap- 
sed,the accuracy of his arithmetic was fully tested. 
The colonel died, having spent his last dollar, and 
his property was found to be mortgaged for its 
fall value. It requires talents of no ordinary 

taJe to make a calculation of this description ; 

or if he had accidently slipped a figure, and the 
gout in his stomach had notcome to his relief at 
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the precise moment his resources had left him, it 
is no difficult matter to conceive how the colonel 
would have been’astonished. It is the lot of many 
to play their part through life with credit, but 
few have the knack to time a happy exit, and that 
to the ambitious is all important, for we are re- 
membered only as we were when we died, and 
not as when we lived. 

The colonel, besides a host of creditors, left 
two daughters to mourn his loss. The elder, 
whose name was Isabel, was about twenty, and 
her sister Mary two years younger. They were 
both lovely girls, though the elder had been par- 
tially deprived of reason for several years. ‘The 
girls at the time of our story resided in Single- 
ton Hall, a splendid mansion on the banks of the 
Delaware, without any other means of support 
than the interest of what their father owed. 
Many live in a similar manner and keep their 
coaches. 

The time having arrived when aunt Penelope 
felt that she was about to be gathered to her fa- 
thers, she prepared to set her house in order; and 
though she had herself done but little to perpet- 
uate the Singleton family, she imagined that the 
world would come to an end, should it become 
extinct. What would after ages do without them ! 
No; Mary must be married “ to give the world 
assurance of a man.” But who was worthy to 
receive the hand of the sole heir of all the pride 
of the Singletons! No one but a Singleton! For- 
tunately Mary had a cousin Arthur, a lieutenant 
in the navy, otherwise her worthy aunt would 
have condemned her to the Malthusian life she 
had led herself. 

Arthur was fixed upon for this important duty. 
But he was at sea, and as the young couple had 
not seen each other for four years, possibly in this 
world of disappointments something might occur 
to thwart her latest wishes. Accordingly, she 
framed her will in such a way as she imagined 
would bring about what she most desired. If 
there was any thing on earth to be relied upon, it 
was the generosity of the Singletons. There was 
not a selfish bone in the body of one of them. 
Taking this position for granted, she bequeathed 
all her fortune to Arthur and Mary, but the one 
who should first refuse to accept the other in mar- 
riage should be entitled to the whole legacy. This 
was working by the rule of contraries, but then 
she knew that neither would be so selfish as to 
refuse for the purpose of enriching himself. 

There was acertain Mr. Jenkins living in the 
vicinity of Singleton Hall. Joseph Jenkins, a 
cotton spinner, who was as full of motion and 
bustle as one of his own jennies. He belonged 
to, that class of men who appear to have been 
sent into the world for no other purpose than to 
= cotton and make money. He possessed the 
charm of Midas, and he cared not a rush for high 
tariff or low tariff, for whatever he tonched was 
converted into gold. Your undistingutshed Jo- 
seph Jenkins is the right fellow to travel pros- 
perously through this dirty world. Your high 
sounding Mortimers and Fitzhughs, too frequent- 
ly sink dejected by the way-side;.but who ever 
heard of a Jenkins, Smith or Jones sticking in 
the mire. And if such an accident should chance 
to befall them, they have the consolation of not 
being identified in the myriads of the same cog- 
nomen, and shortly you see them brushing the 
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dirt from their heels, and travelling on as 

and impudently as ever. The name of Jonesg 
Smith ts about as convenient an inheritance ag , 
man’s godfather can bestow upon him. 

Joseph Jenkins was a good fellow in the mais, 
He was as industrious as a brewer’s horse, anj 
at the same time as liberal as a prince. Colond 
Singleton was charmed with his company, fy 
Jenkins lent him money freely, without exami. 
ing too closely into the security, and the cotte 
spinner was equally charmed with the com 
of the colonel, as it afforded him frequent o. 
portunities of seeing the fair face of Mary. Ani 
many a long yarn he spun with her, until she be. 
gan to look upon him with much favour in spite 
of his plebeian calling. 

Our veracious history commences in the month 
of May, in the year 18—. The colonel and his 
sister Penelope had resolved themselves into their 
primitive elements, and notwithstanding the large 
space they had occupied in their passage through 
this world, they now remained perfectly quiet ip 
a very narrow compass, and in spite of their pride, 
their possessions were upon an equality with the 
meanest of their neighbours. Death is your o- 
ly true radical ; he reduces all to the same level; 
a heap of ashes;—nothing more! We occasion 
ally meet with men, loth to believe this fact, 
though solemnly proclaimed every Sabbath from 
the pulpit. 

It was the smiling month of May; the fields 
had put on their livery of green; the blue birds 
were singing on the budding trees, and old Dela 
ware rolled as freely and as majestically as though 
he had never been subject to ice-bound fetters. 
Phebus was spurring his fiery footed steeds over 
the Jersey hills, with such speed, as though he 
had over slept his time in the rosy arms of Tethys 
—or, in common parlance, it was about two hours 
after sun rise, when a gallant, well mounted, and 
gay as a bird in spring, rode up to the lofty piazza 
in front of Singleton Tiall. He dismounted, de- 
liberately fastened his fine bay hackney toa post, 
there planted for the purpose, set his dress in ot 
der, and then knocked at the door, with an air 
that spoke, as plainly as a knock could speak, 
that he was confident of receiving a cordial wel- 
come. Having waited some time and no one ap 
pearing, he repeated the knock, rather impatiently, 
when an old negro man unlocked the door, open 
ed it, and stood in the door-way. He was dress 
ed in a drab frock-coat, of the fashion of that de 
scribed in the celebrated ballad of Old Grimes; 
the cuffs and collar of which were of tarnished 
scarlet, as an evidence that he belonged to a f 
mily of distinction. There is nothing like your 
negro in livery for settling the true caste of a fa 
mily, from Maine to Georgia. ; 

‘*Good morning, Cato; charming morn 
this,” said the gentleman, as the old black s 
in the door-way. 

“Fine day, ewe Jenkins,” replied Cato fo 
the new. comer was no other than the veri 
ble Joseph Jenkins, of cotton spinning celebri 

“Is your Mistress stirring yet, Cato?” 

** Yes, sar. She rises with the lark, every 
morning, sar. We study to preserve our h 
at Singleton Hall, sar.”’ : 

“ That’s right, Cato. There is no wealth like 
health. The sun seldom catches me with my 
night-cap on. We were not borm to sleep owt 
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eur existence. Now, Cato, announce my ar- 
rival to Miss Singleton, for I must be at the 
fyctory again in a couple of hours. Business, 
husiness, you know, must be attended to. Eh! 
Cato.” 

«Yes, sar. And you had better lose no 
time, sar, for you cannot see my young mistress, 

” 

«Cannot see her!” exclaimed Jenkins, “TI, 
her friend, lover—almost husband ! to be denied 
an interview! Come, come, old ebony, you are 


ting.”” 
“No joke, sar. Miss Mary charged me to 


ad a dismissal in as polite a manner as 
sible. 

“ My dismissal !”” exclaimed Jenkins, starting 
like a young tragedian in the ghost scene in Ham- 
Jjet—“* My dismissal !”” 

« Yes, sar: no joke, sar,’’ continued Cato, with 
philosophic phlegm, “as you will perceive by 
this letter, written by Miss Singleton’s own little 
white hand. We do every thing according to 
etiquette at Singleton Hall, sar.” 

ato handed Jenkins a letter, at the same time 
slightly bending his erect body, and shaking his 
curly gray head, which he considered the only 
legitimate aristocratical bow, being modelled 
upon that of his master, the colonei. Jenkins 


received the letter, and with some agitation break- 
ing the seal, read as follows: 


My pear JenkINs,— 

Cireumstances that it is impossible for me to 
explain to-day, compel me to postpone our union 
for the present, and perhaps for ever, If 1 have 
ay influence over you, pray suspend your visits 
at Singleton Hall, until such time as 1 may deem 
it pradent to recall you. 

Mary Stneteton. 


“It is plain; plain as noon-day !” ejaculated 
Jenkins. 

“Very true, sar. Nothing could be plainer,” 
responded Cato, bowing. “ There is no mistake 
at Singleton Hall, sar.” 

“Here is a pretty piece of caprice! It was 
bat yesterday she partook of all my joy, and now 
—n0 matter! Let those explain woman who 
can; for my part, I would sooner attempt to un- 
nvel the riddle of the Sphynx, or find out the 
philosopher’s stone.” 

“It would be an easier task, sar,” replied Ca- 
. “I am now sixty, and never attempted to 
unravel a woman in my life: and strange to say, 
the older I grow, the less am I inclined to under- 
take it.” 

Jenkins heard nothing of the interruption of Ca- 
to, for his mind was engrossed with reflections 
Which arose in too rapid succession even to give 
them utterance. What was it had created this 
sudden revolution in his matrimonial prospects? 
Had family pride, which, according to his notions, 

“vox et preterea nihil,’ made his bank 
ck, spinning-jennies, cotton stuff, and rail-road 
serip kick the beam? Had she taken a sudden 
dislike to his person?—or had some one made a 
more advantageous offer? Had he been slander- 
ed!—or had he done any thing to offend her de- 
licaey? Various queries of this kind arose in the 
mind of Ma Jenkins, not one of which could he 
wswer satifictorily ; but on one point he was 
« 
2 





perfectly satisfied, and that was that he had been 
very shabbily treated, for it occured to Mr. Jen- 
kins that he had already lent more money on Sin- 
gleton Hall, than he ever expected to see again, 
and its inmates had for years past, in all cases of 
emergency, first applied to him for advice, and 
never failed to receive assistance. Such re- 
flections, in a moment of irritation, might have 
occurred to a less matter of fact mind than that 
of Mr. Jenkins, and the obligation might have 
been cancelled by giving them utterance ; for it 
is somewhere laid down, that as soon as you ad- 
vert to a favour conferred you deserve to be repaid 
with ingratitude—a cheap and common mode, by 
the way, of repaying an obligation—but Mr. Jen- 
kins did nothing of the kind; he kept his thoughts 
between his teeth, walked silently and deli- 
berately to the post where he had hitched his 
horse, mounted, and retraced his steps at a brisk 
canter. 

**Good morning, sar, and a pleasant ride to 
you,” exclaimed Cato, bowing; but Mr. Jenkins 
returned no answer, and Cato entered the house 
and closed the door. 

Miss Mary Singleton had witnessed the fore- 
going interview from the parlour window and 
though she had overheard nothing she had seen 
enough to convince her that her lover had departed 
in a less pleasant humour than he approached the 
house. She arose from the breakfast table as Ca- 
to entered. 

** Well Cato, has Mr. Jenkins gone ?”’ 

“Yes, Miss, as fast as his horse can carry him; 
and a very fine horse dat too of Mr. Jenkins— 
good bit of flesh for a factory man to ride, but not 
to be compared to old master’s Nicodemus. 
Han’t got the blood no how.” 

“JT hope you acquitted yourself of your message 
with all delicacy.” 

““O, certainly, Miss—old Cato never loses 
sight of the family dignity, no how. But my 
politeness was thrown away. Massa Jenkins 
has gone off in a furious passion. Only sce how 
he puts the spur to his nag. Hard life that, to 
be a factory man’s hackney.” 

Miss Singleton looked out of the window, and 
beheld her lover riding along the avenue as if he 
had studied the art of horsemanship in the school 
of the celebrated John Gilpin. 

‘* Poor fellow!” she sighed, “the loves me very 
much !” 

‘«‘ Never saw a man so much in love in all my 
life,”? responded Cato. 

“Ah! Why do you imagine so?” 

“‘Thing’s very plain, missus. Only see how 
he rides. Your true lover always goes ahead as 
if old Nick were driving him.” 

The young lady, perfectly satisfied with the 
conclusion of Cato, withdrew, while the old maa 
continued watching the progress of the manufac- 
turer, inwardly congratulating himself upon the 
diplomatic manner in which he had upheld the 
dignity. of the Singleton family. Indeed, since 
the death of his master, he began to look upon 
himself as one of the Corinthian pillars of the an- 
cient house—in fact the only one to sustain the 
magnificent ruin. 

Old Cato’s meditations were interrupted by a 
handsome vehicle dashing along the avenue, 
which drove up to the house and stopped at the 
door. A handsome young fellow, dressed in a 
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naval uniform, alighted and rang at the bell. Ca- 
to immediately recognised in the new comer, Ar- 
thur Singleton, and hastened to receive him in 
due form; but before opening the door, he was 
heard crying out, “ John, William, Thomas !” 
but neither of these imaginary personages making 
his appearance, after growling at ther negligence 
he opened the door, and with an air of importance 

roceeded to ring a bell, which extended to thie 

ack buildings. , 

** Never mind disturbing yourself, old man,” 
said Arthur, “my servant can attend to the 
horses.” 

“* These fellows, sar, are always out the way, 
since the death of the colonel. But they shall all 
be discharged. Useless varment! And you shall 
not see one of them under this roof to niglit.” 
He could make that assertion in safety. 

* Come, come, be pacified, and don’t make so 
much disturbance on my account.” 

“ For whom should I make it, if not for Captain 
Singleton ?” 

So you know me, it seems, old fellow.” 

“Yes, sar. You are the only son of Marma- 
duke Singleton, who was the brother of my old 
master the colonel, peace to his remainders, who 
married a Howard of Howard Park in Virginny, 
whose mother was a Talbot, whose grandmother 
was a Calvert,”— 

“ Stop, stop, Cato, why you are a living re- 
cord; and the genealogical tree, though long 
since reduced to ashes, is still green in your 
memory.” 

** Ah! sar, these matters are too important to 
be forgotten; and we who belong to good fami- 
lies should set a proper value on our birthright, 
even when there’s nothing else remaining.” 

“ And are you also tinctured with family pride, 
old lad?” 

“ Yes, sar,” replied the old black, standing 
more erect, *‘ thank heaven, I can boast that the 
Catos have been born and bred in the Singleton 
family for two centuries. No low black puddle 
in these veins. My great grandfather was old 
Cudjo, who married Quashee, whose father was 
a king in Guinea. ‘Pheir eldest son was Sambo, 
famous io his day for playing on the banjo. Sam- 
bo he married hillis, then come the first Ca- 


** 1 will hear the remainder when I am more at 
leisure, 30 show me into the parlour, and an- 
nounce my arrival.” 

Cato, with many bows, ushered the young of- 
ficer into the parlour, then returned to the piazza, 
and again rang lustily at the bell; but no one ap- 
pearing, he called over the roll of imaginary ser- 
vants, and then showed the coachman the way 
to the stable, all the time muttering at the 
want of attention on the part of the * useless 
varment.”” 

Mary Singleton, upon whom the care of the 
family had almost exclusively devolved, in con- 
sequence of the mental aberration of her sister, 
was of a tall and stately figure, though agile as 
a sylph in her movements. Her eyes and luxu- 
riant hair were jet black. and her beautiful and 
delicate features, had an expression of masculine 
firmness, that denoted more decision of character 
than might have been expected from so fragile 





and lovely a being, educated in seclusion. Still 
this yery seclusion may have produced the results | 
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referred to, as from her childhood she had bee 
taught to respect herself, and to believe that he 
family occupied a large space in the publie eye, 
When opinions of this kind have taken root, eve, 
the harshest collision with the world proves ip. 
sufficient to dissipate the delusion. No one ea 
patiently bear even a sprig to be taken from th 
tree of his self-esteem. It germinates in child. 
hood, and too frequently in our progress through 
this world, we find that it is all that the worl 
has left us. Well, let the world take all but that, 
for it is heaven’s own legacy—a green spotin the 
desert. 

Arthur had examined the pictures, with which 
the room was decorated, over and over again, with 
the eye of a connoisseur, not that he had a tasip 
for the arts, but for the lack of something to do, 
when his fair cousin Mary entered ; her cheeks 
were flushed, and her manners somewhat embz. 
rassed, as she said, 

“A thousand pardons, cousin Arthur, for having 
made you wait :” 

** Nay, cousin, I should rather ask to be exes. 
sed,as I arrive a day sooner than my letter ap. 
nounced. But my impatience was natural, aod 
now I have seen you, I regret we had not met 
earlier.” 

This compliment only tended to increase the 
embarrassment of Miss Singleton, which doutt- 
less will appear very strange to my fair reader; 
but it should be borne in mind that my heroine 
was born and educated in the country. Arthu, 
who had not the gift of ornamental flourish in 
conversation, proceeded, it must be allowed, not 
in the most diplomatic manner, to explain the ob- 
ject of his visit. 

** Cousin, you .are aware we are destined for 
each other. Under these circumstances it is n- 
tural on our first interview to feel some en- 
barrassment, but I beseech you to banish all 
restraint with me. Speak frankly, and act frank- 
ly,” 

Miss Singleton making no reply, Arthur con 
tinued— 

“ As for myself, I acknowledge without hesi- 
tation that I find you even more lovely than I a- 
ticipated ; and faith, coz, I expected much to, 
for well I remembered what a little sylph you 
were when we were play-fellows. Ihave Sug 
of you many a time, when the ocean rolled 
between us, and taxed my imagination to present 
me with the full development of your early pro 
mise.”? 

* And are you not disappointed, Arthur ?” de 
manded Mery, in a tone that denoted any thing 
but satisfaction at the favourable impression she 
had produced. This may appear strange, but 
still not the less true. 

** Disappointed !—I am but too happy that our 
names have been joined together in the last will 
of our aunt, and for myself I will undertake that 
there should be no lapse of the legacy.” 

“You inerease my embarrassment. I kno 
not how to answer.” , 

** Come, come, I am not that eoxcomb to Mm- 
agine that my merit on a first interview could 
make as favourable an impression as your's has 
done. But to-morrow—”’ , 

“To-morrow ! Shall I discover all your ment 
in twenty-four-houre !” replied Mary, archly. 
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— 
«Really, cousin, you must acknowledge the term 
is rather short for such a labour.” 

« Not to an apt scholar, Mary, witha good pre- 
ceptor. But there’s a clause’ in the will which 
forbids my giving you longer time. ‘To-morow 
we must demand each other’s answer, and I fore- 
warn you that you will obtain no delay; for it 
would be dangerous for me to prolong my stay 
near you, when with a single word you can de- 
stroy all my hopes.” : 

“Pray be seated, and explain.” 

«The will in question is one of the strangest 
acts that can be imagined, even in an age resol- 
ved to be astonished at nothing. Our aunt has 
laid down two principles as incontestible truths ; 
the first, that you are the most accomplished wo- 
man on this side of the Atlantic, and that the 

ssor of your hand will be the the happiest 
creature in christendom.”’ 

“The jest pleases me. Pray go on.” 

“On the first point I confess 1 am entirely of 
her opinion, but as to the second—” 

“ Well, well—why hesitate? Let us hear the 
second.” 

“Pardon my confusion—she pretends that I 
am exactly such a man as you are a woman. 

“Tt appears that she had not a bad opinion of 
the family,” replied Mary, laughing. 

“0, she was a woman of discernment, coz, 
and notwithstanding her modesty, out of respect 
to her memory we must admit that she was right. 
So these two principles being taken for grant- 
ed—” 


“It is easy to foresee the consequences.” 

“ Plain as noonday,”’ continued Arthur. “ We 
are absolutely formed for each other—there is no 
escape for either, and in marrying we shall 
make a match of both convenience and inclina- 
tion.” 

“ And have we but twenty-four-hours to make 
up our minds ?” demanded Miss Singleton. 

“That’s all. The will is positive.” 

“Tt appears, notwithstanding the perfection 
which our aunt supposed us to be possessed of, 
that she did not believe us capable of standing a 
very long examination.” 

“She rather presumed an examination to be 
altogether unnecessary. But this is not all; she 
has taken other means to insure our union. She 
leaves all her fortune between us, in case we ful- 
fil her wishes, but, on the contrary, should one 
be refused by the other—” 

“She leaves that one all, no doubt, as a con- 
solation,”” exclaimed Miss Singleton. Cousin, I 
ne a great mind to make you rich. What say 

ou? 

“Make merich! How t—by rejecting me?’ 

“Certainly. ‘True, you will lose the most ac- 
complished woman on this side the Atlantic; but 
then you will receive a handsome fortune, with- 
out the incumbrance of a wife.” 

“Zounds! Havea care or you will ruin me,”’ 

laimed the young sailor. ‘The better to in- 

ire the success of her plan, she makes that 

one her sole legatee who shall first refuse the 
er. 

“Ah! that alters the case. I cannot reject you 
on those terms, Arthur.’’ 

“And she forbids all kind of collusion on 
the penalty of the estate passing to distant re- 
lations,” 





They were interrupted by an exclamation at 
the door :—* I tell you I will go in. It is use- 
less. I will see him again; I will.’? Isabel en- 
tered the apartment with a huaried step. Her 
long auburn hair was straying in confusion, her 
gentle and lovely countenance was animated and 
suffused with blushes, and an unnatural wildness 
kindled in her deep blue eyes. Her sylph-like 
form would have served as a model for a poet 
when he peoples his ideal world with all that is 
delicate and beautiful, and her gentle mind might 
be likened to the wxolian harp, that discourses 
most eloquent music when wooed by the summer 
breeze, but the first rude blast jars every string, 
and turns all the harmony to discord. 

Isabel, looking around wildly, continued: — I 
wished—I came—I know not now why I came— 
but there was something! Assist me sister. I 
tremble and I blush as when you sometimes scold 
me. But for all that you are very good to me, 
sister, very good. Ah! hide me! I’m afraid” 
—she concealed her face in Mary’s bosom. 

** Recover yourself, dear Isabel,” said Mary, 
and turning to Arthur, continued, “ You see, 
cousin, the situation of this poor unfortunate.” 

‘**I am distressed that my presence has caused 
this apprehension,” he replied, and at the sound 
of his voice Isabel raised her head, but did 
not turn her face towards him. 

** Mary, 1 believe he spoke to me. Did he not 
speak?” 

*“* He did.” 

**O! how sweet his voice is! I remember that 
voice.”’ 

‘** My presence, I fear, offends her; I had better 
retire.”’ 

Isabel turned to him, her face illuminated with 
smiles, and exclaimed hurriedly— 

“ QO! no, no, no! Do not leave us. Stay stay.” 
She paused, and looked at him intently—* Ah ! 
I have it. Stay—Arthur.” 

“You have not forgot my name, then ?* 

‘“‘] just this moment recollected it. Arthur! 
—Arthur!” she repeated, and laughed. “Is 
it not strange I had forgotten it! When I 
spoke of you to my sister, and said ‘he,’ he loved 
me*much, ke was very good to me, she always 
asked me what he? She could not understand 
me. Nevertheless it was very clear. He—that 
meant Arthur. And you have not forgotten my 
name, I hope ?” 

“* Dear Isabel !”” 

“‘ Right, that is my name. I knew you would 
not forget it. But years ago you used to call me 
your little Bell. We were children then. Still 
call me so, and I shall feel like a happy child 

in.” 

“ My gentle little Bell.” 

“That’s it. The same gentle tone. It has 
rung in my ears since we parted. I always hear 
it at night, but never in the day time. But, Ar- 
thur—you see I do not forget—I have two names 
now; they have given me another since I last 
saw you, and a very terrible one it is. When- 
ever I go to the village, the little children follow 
me, and point their fingers at me, crying ‘ the 
silly girl, there goes the {silly girl.’ My sister 
is very good to me—very—she always calls me 
Isabel; and you too, Arthur—you see—will you 
not call me Isabel?” 
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* I will call you my little Bell, as in the days 
of our childhood.” 

“Do, O! do! and then I shall dream of the 
green fields and the flowers, and shall hear the 
gay birds sing again as sweetly as they sang in 
our childhood. It is strange that the birds no 
longer sing as blithely as they used to.” 

The major domo of Singleton Hall, old Cato, 
now entered, and with many bows announced 
that Arthur’s chamber was now ready for him. 
That the room assigned to him was that in which 
Lafayette had slept the night after the battle of 
Brandywine, which would account for the furni- 
ture being somewhat antiquated, as, for the 
honour of the family, nothing had been changed 
since that memorable epoch. 

“ That’s well, Cato,” replied Arthur, “a sea- 
man is not difficult to please. Give him but sea 
room and a hammock, and he is satisfied.” 

** Then, sar,”’ continued Cato, “there is a fine 
view of the river, the green meadows, and a gar- 
den of flowers under your window.” 

* A fine'view, and a garden of flowers! nothing 
more is wanting. I love flowers.” 

“ Farewell, sister. Good-by, Arthur,” exclaim- 
ed Isabel, gaily; and was about hurrying out of 
the room. 

“ Where are you going, child 

Isabel approached her sister, and said, with a 
mysterious air—*I will return presently ; but do 
not betray me. Say nothing to any one. It isa 
secret. Good-by, Arthur.” She raised her finger 
to Mary, as if she would impose secrecy, and ran 
smiling out of the room. 

** Where is she going in such haste ?” 

** T know not,” replied Miss Singleton. “Some 
idea has struck her, but the light of reason no 
sooner breaks upon her than she becomes crazed 
again. Your pardon, cousin, you are fatigued. 
Cato, conduct Lieutenant Singleton to his cham- 
ber.” 

She was about to retire, and Arthur handed her 
to the door of the apartment. Old Cato placed 
his fore-finger beside his ebony proboscis, and thus 
gave vent to his cogitations: — 

** Well, all goes right. The captain will carry 
the day. I was half afraid of that cotton spin- 
ning eB Jenkins ; but O! these women! An 
officer’s coat, with a handsome man in it, is a 
good excuse for changing her mind.” 

Arthur returned, and clapping the old philoso- 
pher on the shoulder, awakened him from his 
reverie, and said, 

** Well, Cato, you have not shown me the La- 
fayette chamber.” 

“ Pardon me, captain. I waiton you. This 
way, this way, sar;”’ and he showed him out 
with all the ceremony of the grand chamberlain 
of the court of France, or any other court where 
flummery is in fashion. 

Colonel Singleton had been twice married ; 
Isabel was the daughter of the first wife, and 
Mary of her successor. There exists a vulgar 
prejudice against step mothers; and the conduct 
of the colonel’s helpmate towards Isabel, did 
not form an exception to the prevalent opinion. 
She was a haughty, selfish woman, and ambi- 
tious that all the honours and wealth of the fami- 
ly should descend to her own daughter, to the 
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exclusion of Isabel; and when she heard that | 
aunt Penelope purposed making her nephew Ar- } 


and geutle voice! 


thar, and the colonel’s eldest daughter her heir, 
she determined that her own child’s name shoul 
be inserted in the will, in the place of that of her 
sister; and what cannot woman accomplish whey 
she devotes all her energies to one object. 
Isabel’s life became one series of annoyance; 
her step-mother’s dislike was manifested on all 
occasions, and finally the poor girl perceived tha 


even the affection of her father was in some de 


gree alienated from her. In order to make “ag. 
surance double sure,” her step-mother proposed 
that she should be married to a penurious old 
man, who, attracted by her beauty, had solicited 
her hand, and the colonel was tempted by the 
proposal, as the suitor was wealthy, which ep. 
couraged his helpmate to press the matter zeal. 
ously, and at the same time enabled her to cloak 
her sinister motives. Persuasion failing, fore 
was threatened,’and the poor girl whose mind 
had been enfeebled by a series of persecutions, 
finding herself about to be consigned to the arms 
of an oldman she despised, fell into convulsions, 
from which she narrowly escaped with life; and 
when she was restored to health her tears ceased 
to flow ; her countenance was changed ; and the 
vacant glare of the eye denoted an alienated mind, 
About a year after this event, death issued his 
summons for her step-mother; but in the mean 
time aunt Penelope had made her will, as already 
recited. 

Early in the morning, following the arrival of 
Arthur, Isabel was alone in the parlour, arrang- 
ing a beautiful boquet of spring flowers. She 
performed her task with an air of caution, as if 
she wished to avoid being detected, and her 
blushing countenance was illuminated by a smile 
of satisfaction. When her task was completed, 
she murmured as she stood gazing at it, * I love 
flowers—those were his words. This will afford 
him pleasure, and I shall be very happy.” Ar 
thur entered the apartment without perceiving her 
—she ran to him and said. 

“ Arthur—yes, it is you. I knew your step.” 

“ Isabel!—what, here alone!” 

* Alone! oh, no; you are here !’’ she replied, 
placing her hand upon her heart. 

“* My charming cousin.” 

“ And you—have you thought about poor Is- 
bel, since we parted last evening?” 

“* Have I thought of you? Indeed have I, ix 
cessantly.” 

“T am glad of that. I have thought of you 
until I dreamt that you had returned. Tell me, 
you have been far distant, and have at length 
returned.” 

* Yes, Isabel.”’ 

“* Heavens ! If she should also return !” 

** Whom do you mean ?”’ 

“My mother. Hark! do you not hear her.” 
she exclaimed wildly. ‘ She comes—that is her 
voice !—there—there! Ah! she threatens me.” 
She clasped her hands in an imploring attitude. 
** Mother, mercy, mercy, I beseech you. Dond 
force me,—I cannot marry him. My heart’s ano 
ther’s. Ah! approach ine not,” she continued 
with increased violence. ‘I cannot, will not— 
death sooner.” 
trembling, into the arms of her cousin. 

“ Dear Isabel, recover yourself.” ; 

“Where am I! Who calls me, in that kind 
Ah—is it you, Arthur, is it 





She recoiled and threw herself, 
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—— 
ou! What has happened ? How I burn here,” 
ve added, touching her forehead. 

You suffer.” ; 

«Q, no ;” she replied in a,voice of tenderness, 
and smiling fondly on him, “O, no!—I have 
seen you once again, and that repays me for all. 
But who was it told me you had gone away— 
forsaken me. It is not’true, is it? You would 
not give me pain. You,love me too much for 
that, Arthur ?”’ 

“Indeed do 1.” P 

“Take care,’’ she continued with an ‘air of 
mystery, “if you deceive me, I shall soon dis- 
cover it.” She ran smiling to the vase of flowers, 
and taking one of them, carefully stripped it of 
its leaves, one by one. ‘ You remember this is 
the way I tested your love in our childhood.” 

They were interrupted by Mary, who now en- 
tered the parlour, followed by old Cato, who 
stood erect at the door. She spoke to him as they 
entered — 

“It is well, Cato; if he returns, let me know. 
Fortunately he has gone without seeing Arthur,” 
she,added, in a low tone. 

the bustling Mr. Joseph Jenkins, early as it 
was, had already been at Singleton Hall, and 
this time he determined to have an interview with 
his dulcinea, for Joseph was as systematic in his 
love affairs as he was in business, and he suc- 
ceded. The interview was a brief one, and ab- 
ruptly terminated in the cotton spinner leaping on 
his hackney in a huff, and starting off at a brisk 
trot, after bidding a hasty and cold adieu to his 
nistress. Cato withdrew. 

“Good morning cousin. How do you like 
Singleton Hall?” said Mary. 

“It is acharming spot, and its inmates render 
itmore so. I have been conversing with Isabel. 
What a strange existence. So young, so beauti- 
ful, and for ever deprived of reason. But let us 
quit so painful a subject. I thank you Miss, for 
the delicate attention you have paid me.” 

“How ! in what manner?” 

“I yesterday by chance, spoke of my taste 
for flowers, and I find the parlour decorated with 
them.” 

“No, cousin, it is not to me, but doubtless 
to old Cato, that you are indebted for this atten- 
tion,” 

“ At all events, allow me to present you this,” 
he said, selecting a bouquet, and presenting it to 
Mary. Isabel, who watched him in silence, 
darted forward and snatched the flowers from her 
sister, saying, 

“That must not be. That boquet is for me, 
me only. It wasl who gathered them,” 

“You! exclaimed Arthur. 

“Yes. Why should that astonish you. I 
heard you say that you loved flowers, and I re- 
member a little flaxen headed boy who used to 
gather the wild flowers in the meadows with 

¢3 he loved them much, and he loved me 


“It was for methen. Pardon me, Isabel, I will 
repair the wrong.”’ He took the boquet and pre- 
sented it to her; she received it with a smile, 
and pressed it to her heart, saying, ‘“* Now 
— never leave me, but wither and fade 
ere.” 


“Traly, dear Aythur, you work miracles,” said | 





Mary. “Since your arrival she seems at times 
to have some recollection.”’ 
* Ah! look at her now. She has again fallen 


into the reverie from which she escaped for a mo- 


ment.” Isabel stood motionless, her eyes fixed 
on the ground. Cato entered, and said to Miss 
Singleton in an under tone, 

** Massa Jenkins come back again Missus.” 

“Tell him I will see him presently.” She 
apologized to Arthur for abruptly leaving him, 
and went out of the room with the old servant. 

“IT am glad they are gone,” said Isabel, “We 
can now talk together. Tell me, Arthur, what 
were we speaking of, when my sister interrupted 
us. Help me to recall my thoughts. How 
terrible it is to forget, and to know that one for- 

ets.” 

“‘ Dear Isabel, do not dwell on this subject, it 
injures you much.” 

‘«It has injured me; it injures me still. Itwas 
of my step-mother we were speaking.” 

** You have been very unhappy in my absence, 
have you not?” 

“O, yes; forI was fearful. But that is over; 
you have returned, and my fears are gone. You 
will defend me, will you not?” 

*‘ Certainly, I will protect you, and be ever near 

ou.” 
, **How you encourage me! My good sister 
also often strove to encourage me, but she did not 
succeed so well. Yonr presence, your looks, the 
tone of your voice inspire me with confidence. 
Speak. speak,I love to hear you speak.” 

“Dear Isabel, listen to me. Let us try to 
reason together.” 

“0 yes, yes, let us reason,”’ she exclaimed, 
laughing and rubbing her hands. 

“* There is one thing I must premise, and that 
is, if you relapse into your terrors, I shall believe 
that you don’t love me.” 

* Q, don’t believe any such thing. I no longer 
fear, and as a proof of it, 1 am now thinking of 
my step-mother, speaking of her, and scarcely 
tremble.” 

‘¢ Since that is the case, let us dwell on the 
subject, and you shall see that it will cease to 
alarm you. It is long since you beheld her?” 

“IT have not forgot that. One day she slept 
so profoundly that they could not awaken her. 
Her face was as pale as the vestments in which 
they wrapped her, and they bore her to the church 
and sung a long time around her, but she still 
slept. My sister Mary wept much, and I also 
wept, because she grieved. Then they clothed 
me all in black, and since that time I have been 
very happy, except when she comes back to 
threaten me.” 

‘‘ But she will never threaten you again.” 

* Ah! do you believe so?” 

‘“‘T am sure of it.” 

“If you are sure, then I am satisfied. What 
a weight you have taken from my mind. I am 
now tranquil; breathe freely, and it is to you that 
I owe this happiness. How I love you!” 

“* Dear Isabel !” 

‘‘ But if you should again leave me !” 

** Be composed. I am coming, perhaps to re- 
main here always—to marry your sister.” 

** Marry, marry my sister! Then who will 
marry me?” she said dejectedly, and her mind 
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suddenly relapsed, as she continued, without re- 
cognizing him— 

**You know not how constant Iam. I was 
once to have been married formerly, to one of my 
cousins named Arthur—but this is a secret, which 
I have told to no one except yourself. We were 
both very young, and I loved him more than a 
brother, he was so good, so gentle and generous. 
How happy I was when he was nearme. All 
the marvellous stories and old legends of the 
country, were related to me by him, and we had 
bright visions of the future. But alas! one day 
he was forced to leave us; he went on board his 
ship, and I saw him no more, but I have always 
thought of him—always.” 

* You saw him no more, Isabel? Youdo not 
recollect me, then ?”? demanded Arthur in a tone 
of increased interest. 

**How! not recollect you,” she replied with 
an air of gaiety, “ Thou art Arthur; I recollected 
thee immediately.” 

“TJ have been unconsciously guilty; each word 
renders me more criminal still. Can you ever 
pardon me?” 

“Pardon thee! Ah, yes! I always forgive 
when I am supplicated ; it would be so cruel to 
refuse.” She drew nigher to him, paused and 
_ fondly in his face, as she added, ** To prove 

have n’t forgot you, I will search for the ring 

ou sent me from the seaside. I have preserved 
it carefully, and no person has seen it. Wait 
for me here, and I will return directly. Arthur, 
I love thee,—do not forget that I am your betroth- 
ed.” She ran away smiling, and kissed her hand 
to him as she closed the door. 

Our hero was as much perplexed as most he- 
roes are when they get two women into their 
heads at the same time. He was amazed to dis- 
cover that the silken web,that he had unconscious- 
ly woven in his boyhood, had been so closely in- 
tertwined with the thread of that fair creature’s 
life, as to serve as a clue to lead her wandering 
mind even through the mazes of her madness ; 
and was the sole idea to which she fondly clung 
in the general wreck and ruin. He wasat a loss 
how to act; by marrying the one, he would disin- 
herit the other: and by fulfilling the conditions of 
the will, he would for ever extinguish the return- 
ing spark of reason, in the mind of the delicate 
being so long and devotedly attached to him. At 
length, he resolved to ascertain the true state of 
—- fortune, and should it prove ample, he 
would reject her, and enrich her sister with his 
hand and aunt Penelope’s legacy. Old Cato en- 
tered opportunely, to throw some light on the 
subject. 

** My mistress begs you to excuse her absence, 
captain,” said the old man, bowing, “she will 
be disengaged presently.” 

“Stand on no ceremony with me. 
perty this, old Cato?” 

“ Splendid estate: none better on the Delaware, 
sar. 

* Still affords a very handsome living?”’ 

* None better, sar. A fortune might be made 
from this farm; but the Singletons are above 
selling their produce,—consume all. Then 
there’s bank stock, and loans, and mortgages—”’ 


Fine pro- 





* Enough, I am satisfied ; and with this assu- | 


rance I can no longer hesitate not to marry your 
mistress.”” 


‘* Not marry her, sar? Pardon me, ca 
you misunderstand me,” exclaimed the old ge. 
vant, somewhat disconcerted. 

‘No, no, I understand you perfeetly. Yo, 
mistress is at least in easy circumstances,” 

** Better than that, sar,—very rich. The 
est fortune in these parts.” The old fellow knen 
this to be a lie; but felt satisfied that it ought tp 
be true. ‘ 

Mr. Joseph Jenkins happened to bustle imty 
the parlour at this critical moment, and overheg:. 
ing Cato’s boastful speech, exclaimed, 

“Rich! <A great fortune! they deccive you, 
sir, she is ruined, totally ruined.” 

* Ruined, sir!’? exclaimed Arthur. 

“Will you be silent, sar! He don’t know 
what he says, sar,”’ exclaimed the old man ip 
confusion. 

** Examine for yourself, sir,” continued Joseph 
Jenkins, producing papers. ‘ Read these doy 
ments, and you will perceive that Singleton Place 
belongs to me. I am the master here.” 

Arthur cast his eyes over the papers and retun. 
ed them saying, “It is true. I cannot recover 
from my surprise. Miss Singleton reduced toa 
state of poverty.” 

“If you longer doubt, behold the confusion of 
this old domestic,”’ continued Jenkins. *“ That 
speaks more plainly than all my words.” 

“* My poor cousin in distress !” sighed Arthur, 
‘* In that case I will marry her.” 

‘*How! you marry her! What the devil do 
you mean?” exclaimed Jenkins with increased 
restlessness. 

** Go and inform your mistress, Cato, that J am 
ready to make her my wife this evening if she 
consents,” said Arthur. The faithful old fellow’s 
ebony visage, ‘creamed and mantled like a stané- 
ing pool,’’ and as he left the room, he was heard 
to ejaculate, ** This now is just like a Singleton. 
Gem’man all over!’ Jenkins, after making afew 
nervous circuits around the parlour, suddenly 
stopped, and said, 

“ How! marry her this evening! Do youir 
tend to insult me, sir?’’ 
my" Insult you? I was not thinking about yous 
a 


“ Not thinking about me! But you shall think 


about me. I will be thought about in this ma 
ter, sir; and I demand the motives of your com 
duct,” replied Joseph testily. 

‘Indeed. But I am not in the habit of answer. 
ing, when interrogated in so gentle a manner,” 
re plied the other, coolly. 

“Then there may be a mode of making you 
speak,”’ said Joseph, with increased irritation. 

‘“s Pray, name it.” 

* Pistols,” exclaimed the cotton spinner. 

* Precisely. That is a branch of my business, 
and I never neglect business.” 

“I like you the better for that,”’ continued Jet 
kins. “I have a pair of bull dogs in the next 
room; I used to practise shooting at a mark v 
the old colonel. We can jump into a boat, and 
be on the Jersey shore in half an hour.” 

“That’s unnecessary trouble. You are @ 
home here, you know, and we can just step out 
behind the stable, and settle the affair quietly. 
We shall avoid both delay and trouble.” 

“Zounds! you are right again!’ exclaimed 
Jenkins. “Do you know that you have risea 
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fifty per cent. in my esteem, and if I drill a hole 
through you, I shall grieve for you, and do the 
jecent thing by your remains. 

« You are very good.” ; 

«J give you my word and honour, sir.” 

«Thank you; but I shall endeavour to dispense 
with your grief.” ; 

“A spirited young fellow!” exclaimed Jen- 

kins. “I begin to like him. A business man. 
[will go for the pistols, sir, and shall expect 
you behind the stable in five minutes.” 
"Jenkins bustled out, and at the same instant 
fsabel rushed into the room, and threw her arms 
about the neck of her cousin, who was about to 
follow him, and exclaimed, 

«Stay, stay, you shall not go. I know your 
farful purpose ; but you shall not leave me. I'll 
hang upon you.” ; 

“Unfortunate! would you drive me to disho- 
nour? 

“Would you drive me to despair ?”’ 

“Isabel, you will see me again in five mi- 
putes.” 

« Yes, I shall see you again, as I saw my bro- 
ther, perhaps, brought back, pale and covered 
rith blood.”? She shrieked and fainted in his 
ams. We omitted to state in the proper place, 
that a son of Colonel Singleton had been killed 
in aduel, and that Isabel’s aberration of mind 
was in some degree attributed to the shock receiv- 
edon the occasion. It is of importance to every 
family that one member, at least, should be kill- 
edin a duel, as that circumstance alone is suffi- 
cient to establish the courage and gentility of all 
the survivors. 


he 
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The shriek brought Miss Singleton and her 


major domo into the parlour. Arthur consigned 
the unconscious Isabel to the arms of her sister, 
ad without saying a word, hurried from the room. 
Isabel slowly recovered; the expression of her 
countenance was calm, and she assumed an air of 
miety, as she said, 

“Sister, if you only knew the good news I 
have to tell you. She will never come back,— 
never! Then there’s going to be a wedding ; do 
you know the bride? I know her. And there 
vill be a splendid ball. I ought to open it with 
him. I love dancing so much !”’ 

The report of pistols was now heard, and Isa- 
bel starting from her sister’s arms, stood motion- 
less for a moment, then pressed her forehead with 
both hands, and shrieked, ** Ah! I remember 
wow! Death is at work! Let go your hold; I 
iy to save him !’” She violently disengaged her- 
elf from Mary, who attempted to restrain her, 
wd rushed from the room. Her sister and the 
- servent alarmed and amazed, hastily followed 
er. 

Isabel reached the spot where the combatants 
stood opposed to each other, pistols in hand, ready 
0 fire a second time. She rushed between them, 

t hair dishevelled, wildness in her looks, and 

mmoning all her energy, she shrieked, **Hold! 
bear your murderous intent, I implore you, 
I command you !”” and fell senseless to the 
ground. 

Our worthies forgot their angry feelings, in their 
amazement at this singular interruption, and mu- 
ually hastened to her assistance, and supported 
her to the house. She was conducted to her 
thamber, and the next moment the prompt and 
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active Joseph Jenkins was seen hurrying along 
the avenue, upon his bay hackney, in pursuit of 
medical assistance, without having intimated to 
any one his errand. 

The doctor, like all prudent practitioners, could 
not pronounce with certainty,—he was of opinion 
that the fearful impressions she had received from 
the duel, would have a decisive influence over 
her mind ; that a crisis had arrived, that would 
either bring about a complete restoration to rea- 
son, or destroy all hope of her recovery. This 
was considered a sound, and certainly a safe 
opinion. 

Joseph Jenkins returned to Singleton Hall, 
shortly after the physician, and on entering the 
parlour, he found Miss Singleton alone. She 
arose as he entered, and exclaimed in evident 
alarm—* Good heavens! What is it brings you 
back after the scene which has just passed? If 
my cousin should meet you!” 

** Have no fear, Miss; I shall not be here long,” 
replied Joseph, taking a stride or two across the 
room. . 

** Ah! why speak to me so coolly. Can you 
believe” — 

Now Joseph was any thing but cool, and he 
hastily interrupted her with saying, 

**No more of that, Miss. You have no need 
to justify yourself to me. I came not here to re- 
proach you. If I have failed to please you, the 
fault is mine and not yours. You are handsome 
and lively,—your cousin is a dashing, brave and 
generous young fellow, but as for me, Iam rough, 
plain and without address. He is entitled to the 
preference ; but perhaps the future may prove 
that with all my abruptness, I loved you as ten- 
derly as he does. But I do not wish that”—he 
turned his face to conceal a starting tear. “I 
hope you may always be happy. We are now 
about to part, but before we separate, we have 
some affairs of importance to settle together. 
Your father, at his death, owed to John Jones 
five thousand dollars—here are the bonds ; to me 
ten thousand on mortgage—this is the instru- 
ment,” he deliberately tore the papers into 
fragments, and added, ** now those debts are set- 
tled.”’ 

“ What are you doing ?” 

“Nothing. I restore the property to you un- 
encumbered, for I would not have your future 
husband reproach the woman whom I have loved, 
with her want of fortune.” 

“ Ah! Joseph, so much generosity.” 

** No thanks, Miss. I only ask one thing from 
you. If ever you should experience any reverse, 
which is very possible, then think of your old 
friend. Write to me, and the next mail will bring 
you a satisfactory answer. Farewell, Miss, fare- 
well.” 

He bustled out of the room, aud even Mary’s 
tender exclamation, of ‘‘ Dear Joseph, listen to 
me,” in no measure retarded his impetus, Find- 
ing he returned no answer, and was already out of 
hearing, she called aloud for Cato, who prompt- 
ly obeyed the summons, followed by the young 
lieutenant. She turned to the old servant, and 
said in alow voice, ** Cato, hasten after Mr. Jen- 
kins, who has just gone, and tell him to defer his 
departure for an hour. I wish to speak to him— 
must speak tohim. Go.” 

Cato left the room muttering, ** What de devil 
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signify, running first after one, den after toder, 
and cotch no body at last.” Jenkins and his 
poney were now seen from the parlour windows, 
scudding along the avenue, at even a brisker gait 
than usual. Possibly the horse felt that his mas- 
ter was several thousand dollars lighter than when 
he came. 

The young couple, finding themselves alone, 
again attempted to broach the delicate subject of 
the will, each feeling the impossibility of com- 
plying with its conditions, and yet from genero- 
sity afraid to reject the other. After much ma- 
neuvring and finesse on both sides, without suc- 
cess, each came to the conclusion that the other 
wished for nothing so ardently as to have 
Aunt Penelope’s will carried into effect, and 
heaved a sigh of regret for the sudden and hope- 
less passion. Old Cato entered at this critical 
juncture, to inform Miss Singleton that he had 
despatched a man on horseback after Mr. Jenkins, 
which timely interruption relieved them from 
their mutual embarrassment. 

“* What news have you of your mistress Isa- 
bel?” demanded Arthur. 

“You must see her directly, sar. She is 
looking for you, and desires to speak to you.” 

“To speak tome! Has she left her chamber?” 

*“ Yes, sar. The doctor ordered that we should 
obey her in every thing, and not contradict her. 
Here she comes, sar.” 

Isabel entered the apartment. Her manner 
had undergone a striking change; it was now 
serious, collected, composed. She calmly said:— 

** Sister, 1 have caused you much trouble; is 
it not so? But I am better at present—much 
better. I thank you for all your attentions to 
me, but I have a favour to ask; retire, for I 
would speak with my cousin, alone.” 

*“ Cousin, I leave you, and in a little time 
expect to receive your answer,”’ said Mary, and 
left the room, followed by Cato. 

* What can she want with me? What is 
passing in her mind? That singular air!”’ said 
Arthur, mentally—* Isabel, my dear Isabel.” 

* Sie.” 

* Why this reserve ’—why this coldness to- 
wards me?” 

“It becomes the position in which I find 
myself.” 

“ What do I hear! 
yesterday” 

She proceeded, with slight emotion—* If my 
words have not been always what they ought to 
be, it would be generous on your part to forget 
thegpast, as I shall study to forget it myself.” 

Jnhappy that Iam!” he exclaimed—* She 


You, who seemed but 


no longer recollects me, no longer loves me, 
This apparent flash of reason may be only a new’ 


feature of her madness. My dear Isabel, in the 
name of heaven listen to me—look at me. I am 
Arthur, your cousin, your friend—in one word, 
he who has chosen you for his betrothed.” 

She became more deeply affected as she re- 
plied, “I recollect you perfectly, Arthur; but 
this word betrothed recalls to me the object of 
this interview. I was your betrothed, it is true— 
Lhave not forgotten that;—but 1 come to give 
you back your promise, and the ring with which 
you sealed it. Take it—be henceforth free ;— 
marry my sister, and receive every wish that I | 
can dom for your happiness,” 
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4 Heavens! What say you, Isabel! Can you 
imagine 

“I know all, have heard all, even at a ting 
when I could not comprehend its meaning. By 
singular changes have taken place. It seems 
that until now I have not lived. Even yesterday 
I spoke without reflection; 1 answered withoy 
listening, or listened without understanding; by 
now the cloud has vanished, ideas crowd Upon 
me, words rush to explain my thoughts, and | 
am no longer an object of pity. This happiness 
I owe to Arthur. When near him, I am ai. 
mated, exalted; but, without him, I feel that | 
should relapse into my former state. Ah, stay, 
stay always near me—never leave me—be my 
support, my guide, my husband. I live ouly in 
thee, fur thee, and shall be nothing without thee.” 

** Dear Isabel, you are once more restored tp 
me. Do not repent of the avowal that insures 
my happiness. Speak, will you be my wife? 
You cannot refuse me!” 

* How refuse what I so much desire!” she 
replied, artlessly. 

“You no longer believe that I love you 
sister?’ 

“O,no, no. Irely on you. You would not 
deceive me; it would render me so unhappy.” 

** But reflect—I am poor, without resources,” 

** Poor! I scarcely know what that means,” 

“ ] cannot surround you with luxuries,” 

“TT shall not love you the less—and ask no 
other luxury.” 

** No dress—no equipage.” 

** Shall I appear less attractive in your eyes! 
If not, I care not.” 

“I can no longer resist,” he exclaimed, and 
falling on his knees, passionately kissed her 
hand. Mary entered at the same instant. 

“Ah! cousin, you refuse me then. I came 
for your answer, but you have anticipated a reply 
to all my questions.” 

** No, coz, I don’t refuse you,” said Arthur, 
rising. ‘I love you very much, but will many 
Isabel. I don’t want to ruin youkeep the 
fortune.” : 

* You will marry her, coz? Then I will have 
nothing to do with this legacy, which constrains 
us both, and thank you for having laid it at the 
feet of my sister.” 

“* This generosity’ 

“Is mixed up with a little selfishness, Arthur, 
as you will see in the end,” replied Mary. 

There was a noise at the door, and Joseph 
Jenkins bustled in, followed by Cato. | He en- 
tered just as Arthur was in the act of gallant- 
ly kissing Mary’s hand, in gratitude for her 
generosity. 

“Death and the devil!’ exclaimed Joseph— 
“and was it for this that you brought me back! 

“Dear Joseph, be a witness”—said Mary. | 
*« Damn it, I have seen too much already,” 
exclaimed Jenkins. ; 

Arthur commenced :—“ Mr. Jenkins, I wish 
you to understand” - 

‘I don’t want to understand any thing more. 

Isabel ran to him, and placed her sister's ha 
in his, saying—* There, understand that. She 
is yours—Arthur is mine. Will you kill him 
now?” 

“Ha! What! How! Bless my soul! Mary, 
is it so?” ejaculated Jenkins. Mary smiled aud 
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blushed in a manner plain to be understood by 
the dullest physiognomist, and the cotton-spinner 
whirled about like one of his jennies. 

«All very strange! Don’t understand !”? mut- 
tered Cato. “ Captain, will you marry” —— 

« Love has restored her to reason.” 

“More strange still. You told me love usually 
tums young ladies’ heads. Can’t understand, no 
how I can fix him.” 

Arthur and Jenkins became fast friends, and 
the fallen family was once again restored to its 
former consequence, through the exertions of the 
worthy and unpretending Joseph Jenkins. He 
called his eldest son Reginald, after his old 
friend, the colonel; but he protested against 
christening his daughter after Aunt Penelope, as 
he could not forget the annoyance that her 
absurd legacy had occasioned. 


es @ Ot — 
RULES FOR HYGIENE, 
Extracts.—No. IV. 


XXXV. 


“Jn the consumption of food, we are liable to 
commit errors both as to the quantity and qua- 
lity. ‘Tiigeformer error is by far the more detri- 
mental; for there can be no doubt that a very 
small quantity of food, of indifferent quality, 
will, in general, be more easily digested, and 
do less injury to the constitution, than a large 


quantity of that which is in point of quality 


. ” 


XXXVI. 


“When we reflect on the multiplied evils re- 
sulting from undue fepletion—the small quantity 
of food necessary for life and health—and the 
numerous manifest proofs we have, that a rather 
swanty diet most powerfully conduces to lon- 
gevity, every unprejudiced man must admit that 
the subject of quantity is a most important one.” 


XXXVII. 


“It is the opinion of the majority of the most 
distinguished physicians, that intemperance in 
diet destroys the bulk of mankind; in other 
words, that which is eaten and drunk, and thus 
taken into the habit, is the original cause of by 
far the greater number of diseases that affect the 
human race.” 


XXXVIII. 


“Henry Jenkins, of Ellerton, in Yorkshire, 
who lived to the age of one hundred and — 
nine, was a poor fisherman, who, when he could 
no longer follow this occupation, went begging 
about Bolton and other places. His food was 
wiformly of poor — The Cardinal de 
Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died at the age 
of one hundred and ten, states his diet to have 
en uniformly sparing. ‘That Cornaro, who 
lived to about one hundred and ten, was 80, is 
well known. The celebrated physician, Galen, 
lived to see his hundred and fortieth year, and 
Was, from the age of twenty-eight, always spar- 
ing in the quantity of food he took. 

“But a small quantity of food does not only 

3 





ward off disease, and prolong life—it likewise 
preserves the bodily strength. 


XXXIX. 


‘“‘ Generally speaking, a sedentary life is the 
source of those diseases which physicians call 
eachectic, or chronic, the number of which is 
considerable. Among these, scrofula, indiges- 
tion, bilious and liver complaints, lowness of 
spirits, nervous irritability and pulmonary con- 
sumption, stand foremost. To these may be 
added jaundice, growing out of the shoulder, 
curved spine, palsy, apoplexy, &c. For these 
disorders, exercise is one of the most effectnal, 
as well as agreeable remedies. It strengthens 
the vessels, preserves the fluids in a healthy 
state, quickens the appetite, facilitates the excre- 
tions, invigorates the spirits, and excites pleas- 
ing sensations throughout the whole system.” 


XL. 


“‘ The use of the shuttle-cock is an excellent 
mode of exercise; and I have the more pleasure 
in recommending it, as so well calculated for 
females, who cannot, with convenience and pro- 
priety, at all times, use so much riding or walk- 
ing, or other kinds of exercise, as is necessary 
to preserve their health. The shuttle-cock was a 
fashionable pastime among grown persons, in 
the reign of James and it is highly desirable 
that it should agai l 
cially among ladies. 
being a social divers t agreeably exer- 
cises the whole human e, by the various 
attitudes the players are perpetually putting 
themselves in. Of course, it creates a graceful 
pliancy in the joints and museles, accelerates 
the circulation of the blood, and propels to the 
cutaneous pores all the fluids prepared by nature 
to pass off this easy and salutary way. It also 
promotes the digestive powers; and if used be- 
fore dinner, will admit of a considerable share 
of exertion, not only without danger, but with 
great advantage, if care be taken not to drink 
any thing cold at the same time. This exercise 
is peculiarly beneficial to invalids, who have 
sufficient strength to play at it—which should 
always, whenever praeticable, be carried on in 
the open air. Young ladies at school ought, in 
every instance, to use this healthful and agree- 
able exercise.” 


Sensible women have often been the dupes of 
designing men, in the following way : They have 
taken an opportunity of praising them to their 
own confidante, but with a solemn injunction to 
secrecy. The confidante, however, as they 
know, will infallibly inform her principal, the 
moment she sees her; and this is a mode of flat- 
tery which generally succeeds. Even those fe- 
males who nauseate flattery in any other shape, 
will not reject it in this: just as we can bear the 
light of the sun without pain when reflected by 

«the moon. 
a Me 
The greatest friend of Truth is Time, her 


greatest enemy is Prejudice, and her constant 
companion is Humility. 








THE FEMALE COSTUME 


IN THE REIGN OF HENRY V. 





The female costume of this reign is distin- 
guished by a head-dress which may indeed be 
called horned. The satirical effusions of such 
writers as John de Meun, and the Knight of Nor- 
mandy, appear to have no other effect upon the 
ladies than to induce them, in the true spirit of 


contradiction, to justif fullest extent the 
odious comparisons censors. There is 
no longer any thing nt in the charge of 


wearing a gibbet head, or rivalling the 
crested honours of the brute creation. The head- 
dress exhibited in the illuminations and on the 
effigies of this period is certainly as ugly and 


_ The robe or gown with a long train and hang- 
ing or tabard sleeves, and the cote-hardie with 
its spencer-like variety, are seen as in the last 
reign; but where girdles are worn, the waist is 
considerably shorter. An inner tunic is some- 
times discernible by its sleeves, which descend 





unbecoming as can well be imagined: fom. 
nately, however, for the painter or the actress, 
the fashion does not appear to have been s0 
neral as to render its introduction on the canvas 
or the stage indispensable. The si golden 
network confining the hair, and a q but ele 
gant head-tire consisting of a roll of rich stof, 
sometimes descending in a peak on the forehead, 
or circling the brow like a turban, exist to ertr- 
cate the lovers of the picturesque from so dis- 
greeable a dilemma. Taste is ever the tre 
friend of fashion, and can see and amend her fil- 
lies while most admiring her inventions, 


beyond those of the robe and cover the hand, # 
in the time of Henry I.; gloves not yet forming* 
usual portion of the female attire. 

The horned head-dress at the head of this art 
cle is from the effigy of Beatrice, Countess 
Arundel, in the Church at Arundel. 
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SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M- 


Third Series.—No. IT,— Plagues of Egypt. 


the Lord spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Take thy 
i stretch out thine hand upon the waters of Egy up- 
oo their streams, upon their rivers, and upon their ponds, and 

all their pools of water, that they may become blood ; 
and that there may be blood throughout all land of Egypt, 
poth in ve-sels of wood, and in vessels of stone. 

And Moses and Aaron did so, as the Lord commanded : and 
helifted up the rod, and smote the waters that were in the 
river, in the sight of Pharaoh, and in the sight of his servants ; 
and all the waters that were in the river were turned to blood. 

And the fish that was in the river died ; and the river stank, 
and the Egyptians o—_ not —— — —— of the river : and 

was blood throughout all the land of Egypt. 
- . Exodus, vii. 19, 20, 21. 


Tur monarch sat upon his throne 
Of gold and flashing gem, 
And fierce his eye of terror shone 
Beneath his diadem ; 
And hosts stood by, in deeds of death, 
To do the bidding of his breath. 


Then through the land, in every part, 
Was heard the hum of wings— 

The locust swarm were gathered there, 

Darkening the earth and summer air. 


On every shrub and flowret seize 
The ministers of wrath— 
And fruit and leaf that gem the trees, 
Vanish before their path— 
Till not a stalk or blade of green, 
Through all the wasted bounds is seen. 


Up to the sky was raised that rod, 
Which called its judgments down— 

Heaven shuddered at an angry God, 
And blackened at his frown— 

And darkness o’er the regions fell, 

Rayless and thick and palpable. 


The earth and sky, that awful dun 
Enwrapped in funeral fold— 

Spread sackcloth o’er the radiant sun 
And moonbeams paly gold— 

And veiled from the affrighted sight, 


os Fach soldier seized his ataghan, The many twinkling eyes of night 
As through the marbled hall . 
ge 5 The plagues of God o’er every flood 
And palace of an aged man : 
Vass Had passed; and every shore 
Iden nded the loud footfall; ‘ 
: . aienees And every valley, mount and wood, 
ele ne Sy Sie ens SS SD The awful record bore; 
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Upon his bosom sweeping low. 


Like waves before a gallant prow, 
Before the man of God, 
Parted that host with pallid brow, 
As with uplifted rod 
He stood erect, with unbent knee— 
“Fear God!—Oh King!—Set Israel free!” 


Then every am and river-flood 
That hurried by their shore, 
Rolled on, in heaving waves of blood, 
The purple tide of gore ; 
And fount and standing pool were red— 
The sepulchre of putrid dead. 


in rain and hail, while lightnings blazed, 
The tempest stooped from heaven— 
Then upward, as his staff he raised, 
The storm was backward driven;— 
Stern was the monarch, as before, 
Then burst the clouds with deafening roar. 


O’er earth, with desolating sway, 
The wild tornado went— 
While palaces in ruins lay, 
With dome and battlement— 


But sign and judgment were in vain— 
Still Israel wore the bondman’s chain. 


Then burst on man’s devoted head 
The vengeance of his ire— 

And o’er the bier of first-born dead, 
Bent each Egyptian sire— 

And, on the solemn midnight gale, 

Was borne the mother’s plaintive wail. 


Through all the land the corses lie— 
In palace and in cell; 

And groans rose like the night-winds sigh— 
The tears like night-dews fell; 

And Pharaoh groaned in agony, 

‘Let Israel go!—The captive free!” 


Tempt not thy God—Oh man iy power, 
By proud imaginings! 
For every knee shall bow before 
The sovereign KING of KINGS; 
And every tongue confess the LORD, 
In terror feared, or love adored. 
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And navies, from the storm-toss’d tide, 
Lay stranded by the riyer side, 


The plainest man who pays attention to wo- 
men, will sometimes succeed as well as the 
handsomest man who does not. Wilkes ob- 
served to Lord Townsend, * You, my-Lord, are 
the handsomest man in the kingdom, and I the 
plainest. But I would give your lordship half 
an hour's start, and yet come up with you in the 
affections of any woman we both wished to win; 
because all those attentions which you would 
omit on the score of your fine exterior, I should 
be obliged to pay, owing to the deficiencies of 
mine,” ' 


Still onward swept the maddening gale 
O’er vale and mountain’s crown— 
And still the rain and driving hail 
Ponred their artillery down— 
And fruit and trees and prostrate grain, 
Like slaughtered heroes, strewed the plain. 


Still harder waxed the monarch’s heart 
Against the King of Kings— 
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Near the town of O——, in one of the 

north-western counties of England, is a small 
hamlet. A few years back, in the outskirts of 
this hamlet, might be seen a solitary cabin, 
inhabited by a poor man, his daughter, and 
three sons. 
+ These people bore suspicious characters in the 
neighbourhood. There was something myste- 
rious in their way of living, for which every one 
desired to account. 

The two elder sons, it was declared, were 
daring poachers. ‘The father was supposed to 
be connected with a gang of smugglers on the 
coast, and to be employed by them in their 
illegal traffic with the inner counties. : 

O’Shane and his family had come from a dis- 
tance; their name seemed to bespeak their ori- 
gin, as might their dark-blue eyes, long hair, and 
bold determined spirit. 

It appeared that the residents in the hamlet 
did not care to have much dealing with the 
O’Shanes: partly, because, as they remarked, 
they knew nothing of them; partly, perhaps, 
because they guessed more than they knew; and 
partly again, because, whatever might be their 
conduct in the routine of daily life, it was clear 
that both father and sons were desperate men, 
tall and strong of limb, fierce in look, and quick 
in action. 

The villagers were right to leave those undis- 
turbed, whose whole demeanor seemed to say— 
** Meddle not with me, and I’]] not meddle with 
you.”” And thus the name passed among them, 
‘ut in emphatic whispers, accompanied by a 
mysterious shake of the head, and by divers 
signs, meant to be expressive of more than 
human sagacity. This was the case especial- 
jy, when an orchard was stripped—a hen-roost 
cleared out—or the lines cut in the washerwo- 
men’s drying-ground : and, even then, the words 
were thought to be most frequently on the lips 
of those who knew more of the matter in ques- 
tion than all the O’Shanes in the United King- 
dom. For a length of time it remained uncer- 
tain whether these people deserved the odium 
so generally thrown upon them—whether they 
were in truth so reckless and destitute of princi- 
ple as was believed—or whether the singularity 
and wildness of their mode of life alone, had 
rendered them objects of disfavour. For this 
effect, extreme ignorance and poverty might 
easily account; and such misfortunes being as 
likely to become the source of every other accu- 
sation, time or circumstances alone could prove 
whether or not they were well-founded. 

If pity ever mingled with the feelings excited 
by the occupiers of the cabin, it was for the 
daughter of O’Shane. In her sixth year, the 
poor girl had lost her mother ;—and, from that 
time, had never known a mother’s care. Under 
the rude, though somewhat strict management of 
her father, and at other times under her own 

idance, Grace had reached the age of eighteen. 
er slender capabilities had been devoted, dur- 


ing this period, to the training of her youngest 
brother, who, the year after his birth, had been 
left by his mother’s death completely helpless. 
Rory was accustomed to look upon his sister as 
a parent: bound to her in every way, the boy } 


iy 


did her bidding with implicit obedience, and fy. 
lowed her footsteps like a dog. Poor Grace!_ 
beyond the occasional rough lessons of Morality 
that O’Shane endeavoured to enforce, she had 
principle to guide her conduct: she seldom said 
a prayer, and hardly knew that there was (jp 
above who would have listened to her if she had 
prayed. 

She loved Rory, and she feared her father. 
those were the only two feelings of which she 
was conscious: the one made her kind ap 
generous, the other vigilant and active. Y» 
pride, vanity, cunning, and self-will, had ear) 
taken root in the character of O’Shane’s dangh. 
ter, though she could hardly have described 
these evil passions by name. 

People looked at Grace with compassion, 
They said it was a pity that such a quick, hand. 
some girl, should have reached eighteen years of 
age, and never have been taught her alphabet; 
that she should know no better than to stroll the 
country singing ballads and telling fortanes, 
when she might be earning an honest livelihood, 
and maintaining a respectable appearance in the 
world. People pitied her; for, with all he 
faults, no one could hitherto have said any ham 
of O’Shane’s daughter. If she was in the habit 
of hearing more bad words than good, in th 
course of the day, or of receiving many an cath 
and rude jest, instead of thanks, fofgper daily 
services, she had never for that been 
found the less willing to oblige another time; 
and her advice to Rory not to learn ugly la 
guage, was only the oftener repeated. 

When it had been once proposed to O’Shan 
to let his daughter go into service, his indign. 
tion had known no bounds: he told the farmer's 
wife, who had the charity to offer such adviee, 
that Grace would learn more bad ways in 
month, than she would } from him all her 
life; for O’Shane had his f of duty, such a 
they were. The loss of his daughter, too, would 
have been irreparable ; and when at length cor 
vinced that the counsel, thus harshly rejected, 
had been given in kindness, tears stood in the 
father’s eyes, as he answered—* she was tw 
good a lass for him to part with her.” 

Grace, therefore, remained at home; and he 
old habits became more inveterate than ever. 

The cabin of the O’Shanes consisted of one 
large room;—airy enough, for the walls wer 
full of crevices, the planks of the door did mt 
meet the threshold, and several panes in both 
easements were wanting. Here, most of te 
family lived and slept; the small dormitory 
Grace being the only addition to the cottage, 
and that so dark and confined a recess, # 
searcely to be called a room. Thence, however, 
she was wont to emerge every morning, af 
the dispersion of the family, and, assisted by 
Rory, to prepare a meal for the uncertain hour af 
their return. This first repast, consisting of ye* 
terday’s remnants, was more or less ample, ® 
cording to the state of provisions in the house 
but it should here be observed, that it was the 
usual dinner or supper (whichever it might be 
called) of the O’Shane family, that had cont 
buted to strengthen the urcharitable suspicions 
which they had so generally excited. hilst 
otherwise existing in a state of undeniable 
wretchedness, it had still been observed, that tht 
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comfortable fare of these people was far beyond 
the means of their honest neighbours, who were 
therefore too ready to conclude that such resour- 
ces must be obtained from the preserves of the 
country gentlemen, or in some yet more lawless 
manner. 

Time had however elapsed, without clearing 
up these doubts, or indeed affording any material 
insight into the actions of the O’Shanes. They 
geemed desirous only to live quietly and un- 
heeded, and others were beginning to allow them 
g to do, when it happened they were brought 
into the direct notice of the public. 

One morning that O’Shane had returned about 
ten o’clock from his early labours, he found his 
daughter standing in a window of the hovel, 
tying up a handkerchief, in the form of a bun- 
die. Her back was towards him, and, as she 
hastily passed to her own sleeping-room, a piece 
of very fine linen dropped upon the floor. 

“What’s this?’ said O’Shane, kicking it 
with his foot; ** what have you got there, girl ?” 

“Sure,”’? answered Grace, * they ’re things 
I’m carrying for Mistress Deeds, to Martha 
Luokie’s wash. See now!—if it ben’t late, and 
I mustn’t first get your breakfast :—Terrence and 
Dick cdmin’ in, too, and nothin’ ready this 
blessed morn.’? 

Having caught up the garment that had fallen, 
and thrown it with the bundle upon her bed, she 
shut thé™door to, and began laying out some 
cracked plates and horn mugs. 

A dish of broken victuals was placed before 
O’Shane, who looked with some dissatisfaction 
at the unpalatable seraps. 

“Is that all we have left?” 

“ All, father !”? 

“Well!” returned the oldman, good-humour- 


edly, “who knows t the boys may bring 
home with ’em! if a stray beast, or sum- 
mut to the purp in their way, ’t would be 


no bad look-out.” 

“They may keep them bits for dinner, else,” 
replied Grace, carelessly moving towards the 
door of the cabin, where, at a short distance, the 
steps and loud voices of the two brothers were 
heard approaching. 

As they came up, she placed her arms across 
the entrance, exclaiming half in jest, half ear- 
nest—“ Ye have no need to show yourselves 
here, without your hands are full. There’s no- 
thin’ for you; and sure, nothin’s good enough 
for those that bring nothin’. It’s always the 
way now; people expects food to fall into their 
mouths, and no trouble, but a blessin’ to ’em.” 

Then tossing her head, Grace began singing a 

mde ballad, denominated the “ Pleasures of Idle- 
ness,” that perhaps formed part of her itinerant 
stock; and she gave it with a somewhat ironical 
emphasis. 
_ “Hold your clamour, and make way there,” 
interrupted the elder brother, as he strode up the 
step; “it’s hard if a man must ask your leave 
‘owalk in and out. Come, Mistress Grace, give 
toom for your betters!” ‘Thus speaking, he at- 
tempted to push through; but Grace stood her 
ground the more firmly, because she was backed 
by Rory, and she knew that her brother durst 
not strike her, as his uplifted stick seemed to 
threaten, 

“Who's to give lave in this house,’ 


> she in- 


quired, “if *tis’nt me? How’s your breakfast 
to be sarved, if *tis’nt by me?—and if there’s 
none in the house, where’s the trouble of walk- 
ing in at all?” 

Terence was inclined to reply practically to 
these arguments, and a scuffle appeared in con- 
sequence likely to take place, when O’Shane’s 
voice, still louder than that of any of his chil- 
dren, reminded them that he was at home. He 
was filling his flask from a small keg of spirits 
placed under a stuffed sack, which by night 
served the purpose of a pillow, and by day con- 
cealed from the vulgar eye what he considered a 
necessary part of his subsistence. The two sons 
having been allowed quictly to enter, he turned 
to inquire what success they had met with, and. 
received from the younger a heavy bag contain- 
ing several head of game. The supply was laid 
aside for the present, without further remark, and 
Dick and Terence succeeded to the remains of 
the breakfast. 

As the two young men sate together, they dis- 
cussed the news of the village. Great alarm, 
they said, had been created that morning, by the 
disappearance of a gentleman’s child belongiag 
to the neighbourhood. 

Every body they had met on their return 
home, had stopped them to tell the story, and 
to ask if they could put them upon any clue by 
which the researches of the parents might be 
guided. 

The lost child was a girl five years old. She 
had been sent to take an early walk with the 
nursery-maid, in her father’s groands. It was 
said that, on reaching the gate of Mr. Clifford’s 
Park, the child had been left for a few minutes, 
as the servant was accustomed to fetch her a cup 
of milk from the adjoining farm. When the 
maid returned, her little charge was gone, and 
no traces of her could be discovered. The pa- 
rents were reported to be frantic. The nursery- 
maid had been turned off; constables were al- 
ready sent for from O » to make inquiries ; 
the crier was proclaiming the loss through the 
village, and the consternation seemed shared by 
every individual. Perhaps the sensation was 
heightened by the fact of Mr. Clifford being one 
of the greatest land-holders in the neighbour- 
hood, and a gentleman whose wealth and influ- 
ence in the county procured him general respect. 

The O’Shanes laughed as they related the 
story. ‘They seemed rather to enjoy the misery 
of those, whom, in their ignorance, they would 
have dcemed exempted by their position from 
calamity. ‘They seemed to imagine that misfor- 
tune brought the rich man nearer to a level with 
themselves. It was perhaps this manner of 
expressing themselves, that attracted the atten- 
tion of the father, as he had before scarcely 
appeared to heed their words. 

“ Shame, lads,” said the old man, “ that you 
can sport with a parent’s distress! I am ever 
willing to forgive a wild turn, or to uphauld a 
daring act, where the nation would oppress the 
poor for the sake of the rich; but for takin’ de- 
light in a base and cruel action, I would turn the 
best on ye from my doors for iver.” 

As O’Shane spoke, Grace was fastening on one 
of his brogues that she had just mended; and, 
whether to determine its fitness, or to give em- 





phasis to his words, her father at that instant 
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stamped his foot upon the ground with a violence 
hat made her start, almost to falling. He rose 
4Jso directly to depart, and, kissing her affection- 
ately, left the cabin. The brothers soon efter 
followed. 

It were impossible to describe the indignation 
that overpowered O’Shane, when, in the course 
of that morning, he was arrested by two men, 
who carried him before a magistrate at O——, 
where he learned that he was suspected of hav- 
ing stolen Mr. Clifford’s child. 

A little purple morocco shoe with a silver 
clasp was shown to him, and was declared to 
have been found near his cabin. He was then 
desired to say what he could in his defence. 

Notwithstanding his anger, O’Shane’s replies 
to the questions of the magistrate were simple 
and uniform. His astonishment at the accusa- 
tion, and his ignorance of the time and circum- 
stances relating to the fact, were evidently un- 
feigned. It was also proved, that both he and 
his sons had all the morning been at a distance 
from the spot; and, when this became known, it 
was of itself a disculpation—consequently he 
was released. But the resentment occasioned by 
this arrest did not easily subside. 

O’Shane had long been an oppressed and suf- 
fering man. He had been buffeted and scorned ; 
he had for years felt the “proud man’s con- 
tumely,”’ and the many stings of an outrageous 
fortune; for he was born under better cireum- 
stances than his lot now exhibited. Therefore, 
a host of galling and implacable feelings were 
now called forth, which, in the mind of one who, 
like him, had battled with misery rather than 
bow under its discipline, displayed themselves 
with unmitigated force. 

Unable to resume his composure, or return to 
his occupations that day, he went home. It was 
long celles the usual hour of his coming in, and 
nobody was in the cabin. He called. He looked 
out for Grace. He wished for some one to whom 
he could speak of the humiliation he had been 
offered—of the overbearing oppression of the 

f the unworthy suspicions that poverty 
excited in the minds of parish overseers. 

O’Shane went to the door of his danghter’s 
slee =e and threw it upen. He sate down 
on the bed, that he might in some degree regain 
the —— of his mind; and here he became 
abso in thought. During this interval of re- 
flection, and quite mechanically, his fingers lifted 
a dark cotton handkerchief that was beside him, 
the same that he had seen Grace tying together 
before breakfast. It was now loosely folded, 
and, as he fumbled it in his hands, he did not per- 
ceive that it contained anything, In taking it 
away, he had however displaced a garment of 
very fine cambric, as well as a purple Morocco 
shoe with a silver clasp. When his eyes were 
at length cast in that direction, he started! The 
poor man then remembered, with fatal accuracy, 
the origin of his trouble, He kept gazing at 
these objects with a sort of terrified uncertainty, 
as if he believed himself under a delusion caused 
by some evil spirit, until, being convinced of the 
reality of their presence, he held up and spread 
before him the garment, and tried to decipher 
the initials marked on it, which something at his 
heart convinced him must signify Julia Clifford. 
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He pressed it to his eyes, and wet it with ji, 
tears. 

“Surely,” said he, “the finger of heaven hy 
guided me.” 

Then casting it again upon the bed, he rushej 
out of the house. 

It was past two o’clock in the afternoon, whe 
O’Shane returned to his cabin. On reaching th 
door, he heard careless voices in conversation; 
he saw figures within; and he stooped and sy 
down beside the entrance without being observed, 
A bit of bgoken locking-glass was fixed againg 
the door of Grace’s room, at which she wx 
standing. She had put on her best stuff peti. 
coat, and was then separating the long masses of 
black tangled hair that fell over her shoulders, in 
order to turn them round her head under a hand. 
kerchief. A gay red Madras, with yellow floy. 
ers, such as she had never before been seen y 
wear, was in her hand for this purpose. Ther 
was something strikingly ee ue in the 
young girl’s attitude and looks. Her fathy 
groaned inwardly, as he considered her. 

On a low stool beside Grace, and patiently 
awaiting the completion of her toilet, Rory was 
seated; whilst at the same time he arranged ia 
a basket some ballads, matches, nutmeg-graters, 
children’s-rattles, and other toys. They wer 
going fo the fair at O ° 

“How much will them all fetch, Gracey?” 
were the first words the father overheard. 

“Not better than a trifle, child,’’ answered 
the sister, paying more attention to the adjust 
ment of her handkerchief than to Rory; “not 
better than a trifle, ’cause its only poor folks as 
buys those goods; but supposin’ we have luck 
in tellin’ fortunes to-day, I’ll get enough to pay 
half a year’s schoolin’ for you. That'll be 
brave; won’t it, Rory? You'll soon be able to 
say the songs over, fo larn, and we'll 
hold up our heads above rest.” 

“You won’t get enough in one day,” Rory 
answered. 

* Ah! but I’ve a small matter beside, what 
was gif to me, only there’s no need to say no 
thin’. I should like dearly to make a jintleman 
of you, Rory, if you would be conforming,” 
Grace continued, with earnestness, though she 
did not lift her eyes from the glass, 

‘¢ Father don’t think much of Jarnin’,”’ was the 
reply, ‘and I can’t say as I’ve a great gift that 
way myself; but, if it’s to plase you, Grace—” 

“Plase me!” she interrupted. “ Why, sure, 
if it would not plase me, to see you supayrior 
Dick and Terence, and that nobody’s fault but 
mine!” 

* And what’ll I be doin’ then for it?” 

“Why, would’nt you be all as good as 4 
prince to them ragamuffins, knowin’ how to 
read? Wouldn’t you be tellin’ them when they 
spake bad words, and able to tache us the manin 
of things? And should not you be givin’ exam- 
ple to all the house, and takin’ my part agin 
them always?” 

“ Aye,—what else?” 

“ What else, is it? Why should not you fight 
Tam Gurney, then, for callin’ me gipsy girl! 
that no less nor a week past, bad manners # 
him !”? 


“And where’s the harm of being a gipsy 
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il, Gracey? If you’re an honest 
you re better than he is,” 
sible brother. 

“No matter for that, Rory, it’s a mishecom- 
ig word; it’s not for the like of him to—” 

Grace stopped in her speech, at the sound of 
her father’s step, for he now entered the cot- 
tage. She sprang forward to take his stick; but 
(’Shane coldly repelled her assistance—placed 
it against the wall—shut the door, and walked, 
without speaking, to the fire. The father stood 
for some time before the hearth, apparently 
watching the simmering of a large pot that con- 
wined the supplies his sons had that morning 
bronaht home. 

Yet those who knew O’Shane might have 
been certain, at this moment, that something of 
wrible import was on his mind. The stern, 
cold manner of the father—his pale and frown- 
ing countenance, his unbroken silence, were omi- 
nous of a scene more fearful than any to which 
bis children had yet been subjected ; and though 
their peace was not often thus interrupted, they 
guessed by the past the danger of the present 
“a. It was above all, Grace, who seemed 
terrified by these indications of a gathering storm. 

She looked at first as if paralyzed by the strange 
repalse she had received; and still, while pre- 
ending to be occupied (as far out of the way as 
possible) in tidying the apartment, it was ob- 
vious that her agitation was very great. Rory 
made many unequivocal signs that they should 
be off, which met with no attention, e eyes 
of Grace were cast down, her fingers trembled, 
and her countenance expressed a gloomy anxiety 
vhich she was endeavouring either to brave or 
overcome. After gliding softly from one 
place to another, after arranging each miserable 
piece of furniture with the most fastidious preci- 
sion, and probably @@llecting at the same time 
the — of mind that had forsaken her, it 
did however occur to Grace also, that the mo- 
ment in which a retreat might be effected should 
tot be passed over. She paused, and stole a 
glance towards her father, whose back was turn- 
ed—another less daunted at Rory. He was 
standing ready with his basket hoisted. She 
beckoned, and moved towards the door. 

Her hand had no sooner touched the latch, 
than O’Shane turned round. He did not speak, 
but motioned with his arm that they should 
neither of them quit the room; and when Grace 
let fall the bolt, there was a dead stillness. 

The brother and sister would not have spoken 
for the world, and the old man himself seemed 
hardly to know how he should give utterance to 
the thoughts that filled his heart. 

First his hands fell by his sides, his head sank 
on his chest, and he remained in that attitude of 
deep deiection, as if unconscious that they were 
looking at him. Having at length recovered his 
firmness, O’Shane drew a chair and sat down. 
He then fixed his eyes upon the troubled features 
of Grace, with an expression of penetrating 
ager, such as she had never before endured. At 

same time, he desired her to approach. 

“TI have been accused,” he said, speaking 
be slowly, “this day of a crime, of which, I 
old them that suspected me, I thanked God in 
my heart for having made me a poor and obscure 
man, that I might not so offend a fellow-creature 


gipsy girl 
remarked the ee 





as to seize him and tell him he was capable of 
the like.” 

The colour ebbed and flowed in 
cheeks. 

* TI told them that not I, nor any that had iver 
belonged to me, would have disgraced them- 
selves to commit such an unnat’ral act, though it 
were to revenge the deepest wrong that man iver 
bowed beneath.—Can I say this now ?”’—he con- 
tinued, with a vehement and quickened tone, 
that amounted almost to ferocity—* no, girl !— 
though I were to give my right hand, you know 
I could not.” 

Tears had at first risen to Grace’s eyes, and 
only through a convulsive effort were they kept 
from overflowing ; but, as her father’s voice grew 
firmer, as his scorn and indignation became more 
apparent, the struggle on her part appeared less 
difficult. 

It seemed she sought the dignity of firmness 
to supply that of innocence; but this was not 
so easily attained, for when O’Shane paused, an 
ren only of stupid horror was in her fixed 

ooks. 

‘*] had no warrant for my pride this mornin’,” 
resumed the father; “I was deceived where I 
had put my trust, and that a trust of long standin’. 
But no matter;—only, as you are not what I 
have been plased to think, you may expect to 
find me changed too. There are a few words to 
settle ’tween us two, that is all.” 

Grace remained silent. 

The voice of the father faltered, as he put the 
following interrogatory remark: “I believe you 
to be consarned in the theft of Squire Clifford’s 
child?” 

She did not answer. 

‘You are not afear’d to behave basely, but 
you are afear’d to own to’t.” 

The girl started. Instead of shrinking under 
his searching glance, her figure drew up stiffly, 
and her countenance assumed greater calmness 
and resolution. 

“Did you entrap this infant?” he continued, 
sternly. 

“T did.” 

O’Shane seemed almost to choke: 

“Had you any ’complices in that act?” 
Grace shook her head. 

“* What’s done with the child ?”’ 

“T have sold it!” 

“You have sold flesh and blood! To whom?” 

“To Mother Gurney.” 

“And did that woman counsel you the theft, 
or did you yield only to your ain wicked 
thoughts ?” . 

*T was Mother Gurney asked me.” 

«* What might be the price o” your iniquity ?”” 

The daughter put her right hand into her 
bosom, and drawing forth a piece of gold, held 
it before him in her open palm, while with the 
left she pointed to the gay madras upon her 
head. 

O’Shane —- the coin to the gtound, then 
rising with violence, tore off the handkerchief 
and threw it from him. During this violence, 
she only bowed her face, nearly concealed as it 
was by the long locks thus unfastened. 

A pause ensued. The father was exhausted 
by the effects of his indignation; the daughter 
was reduced to a state of apparent stupefaction 5 


Grace’s 
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Rory was too frightened and too miserable to 
give utterance to his feelings. 

One of the elder sons had entered meanwhile 
and seated himself at a distance, aware that the 
authority of his parent was not to be interfered 
with, although unacquainted with the cause of 
its being exercised. 

After the space of a few minutes, O’Shane 
walked to the window. He took up a pen that 
was in a broken tea-cup full of ink on the ledge 
of the casement, and locked round him with 
uncertainty. 

It was the custom of O’Shane, when his sig- 
nature was required, to make an O’S. These 
were the only letters he could form, and the ink 
was kept for this purpose. 

He now laid down the pen, and went to 
Grace’s room; thence he returned with the 
child’s garment which he had found that morning 
on her bed. Upon it he wrote those two letters, 
and calling to Rory, desired that he would take 
it to the magistrate at O. » whom he desig- 
nated by his name. Rory pretended not to hear. 
He was sitting with his head on his knees, 
clinging to Grace’s petticoat. The figure of his 
other son caught O’Shane’s eye, and he repeated 
the message to him. Richard O’Shane received 
it in silence, and quitted the cabin. Twenty 
minutes or more might have elapsed after his 
departure, undisturbed except by the noise of the 
old man’s nailed shoes, as with stern looks and 
folded arms he paced up and down the room, or 
perhaps also by Rory’s light-breathed sighs, 
when, lifting up his head, he cast a furtive 
glance around him, and again dropped it between 
his hands. 

The attitude of Grace was still unchanged. 
She stood fixed like a statue to the spot—her 
features as rigid as her limbs—her respiration 
scarcely perceptible. 

Once, when the boy looked up, he perceived 
that his father had sunk into a chair, with his 
head thrown back and his eyes closed. There 
was in his face an expression of pitiable wretch- 
edness, which he in vain endeavoured to conceal 
under the appearance of a just resentment. 

Softly gliding from his place, Rory approached 
and took the poor man’s hand. Then encouraged 
by the passive gentleness with which it was 
yielded, the boy endeavoured by caresses to 
draw O’Shane into conversation, but met with 
nO success in these attempts. He asked if his 
father was ill, and received only a silent pressure 
of the hand. 

*“* Father,” he said gently, “* we ’ll miss Grace 
very much, if she’s away.” ’ 

O’Shane opened his eyes, and looked angrily 
at him. 

But the boy, undismayed, went on. ‘“ What 
will you do, when there ’s no victuals ready, and 
you hungry and weary ?—when you’re cold and 
wet, and there’s no fire? Nota soul,” he still 
continued, unwarned by the threatening looks 
that he encountered; “not a soul to dry your 

clothes, and to mend ’em when they ’re fallin’ off 
= back—and to put your bed ready—and to 
eep the house free from sperrits and bad luck !— 
and to sing to make your heart aisy !” 

A deep and fearful oath interrupted Rory. 

* Have done!—have done!” cried Grace, as 
if starting from a trance. “ Sure he’s ower glad 


a 


to be quit of one, who, when she laves his doors, 
shall never throuble him again.” 

“Oh, father!—oh, Grace !—what ‘ll we 4 
now ?” sobbed Rory. **Oh, bad luck to ugs!_ 
oh, marciful goodness!”—and while he was 
wringing his hands, and uttering every ejacula 
tion of sorrow that presented itself to his excited 
mind, the door was thrown open by Richard, 
who ushered in two constables. 

“This is your prisoner,” O’Shane said, su. 
lenly indicating his daughter. The men 
ed the unfortunate girl with surprise. “She's 
your prisoner!” repeated the father more vio 
lently, and he turned away. The officers of jus 
tice laid hold of Grace, who suffered herself to 
be conducted to the door. Rory flung himself a 
his sister’s feet; twining his arms around her 
knees, he wept convulsively. The men were 
obliged forcibly to remove him; but they wer 
struck with pity at this unusual scene. One of 
them asked Grace if she had nothing to say, 
adding, they were in no hurry. 

The young girl, who without murmur or hesi- 
tation had submitted to the authority of the law, 
on being thus addressed, turned for an instant 
round. She lifted her large — eyes to the 
spot where O’Shane still remained. An inde 
scribable expression hovered over her face, as 
she made a farewell gesture with her hand upon 
her lips. 

“‘ Father, your daughter says, Good-bye!” 

“You are no daughter of O’Shane’s!” he 
cried. **God help me!’—added the old man 
with frenzy, “am I O’Shane myself?” 


* * * . * 


The extraordinary manner in which this crimi- 
nal had been convicted for child-stealing—the 
youth and ignorance of the poor creature—and 
the fact that through heftonfessions the lost 
infant was traced and restored to its family, 
created a supposition that her case would be 
considered with indulgence. 

Whether, however, from the dubious light in 
which the morals of this family were viewed, or 
the fear of such a crime’s recurrence, or the im- 
possibility of treating it with greater lenity, the 
daughter of O’Shane was sentenced to transpor- 
tation for seven years. 

On the day of this decision, the rest of the 
family removed from the country, and it has 
never been known what became of them. 

Those who saw the unfortunate O’Shane pre 
viously to his departure, remarked in him 80 
great a change, that they predicted he would not 
long survive his daughter’s sentence. HR. 
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The truly great consider first, how they may 
gain the approbation of God; and secondly, that 
of their own conscienee ; having done this, they 
would then willingly conciliate the good opinion 
of their fellow-men. But the truly little reverse 
the thing; the primary object, with them, is 
secure the applause of their fellow-men, 
having effected this, the approbation of God 
and their own conscience may follow on as they 





can. 
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EDMUND BY RK E. be to carry his celebrated reform bill, which he 
: ; ‘ reviously b t forward in vain. Theex- ~ 
paliles of the coalition ministry of course yo 
ved him of his office. The prosecution of Mr. 
Hastings, and the o ition to Mr. Pitt’s regen 
cy dill, were is next and greatest par 
mentary efforts. ‘Though the former of these has 
drawn down upon him much censure, and even 
calumny, there can be no doubt that he under- 
took it as a sacred and imperative duty. This is 
pes proved by his recently published let- 
ters to Dr. Laurence. When the h revolu- 
tion took place, he early foresaw the.result, and, - 
in 1790, he prattuced his celebrated i 
on that event. A breach between him and " 
Fox was also occasioned by their difference « 
opinion on this important subject. .In 17 ie 
retired from jament, and a pension of: 
: thousand two hundred pounds a year was 
Edmund Burke, whose name fills so large a | ed-on him by the governm ‘From 
in our political and literary annals, was the is) 

son of an eminent attorney, and was born at ty 
Dublin, January 1, 1730. After having received tionary 1 
bis early education from Abrabam Shackleton, a | ted vigour. The last work which he 
oe schoolmaster of Ballytore to | press was Two Letters on a Regicide 3: the 

nity College, Dublin, in 1746, where he re- cones two were posthumous. died on 
mained three years, and an extensive | the 8th of July, 179%. His compésitions have 
course of study, on a plan of hisown. In 4753, | been collected in sixteen volumes octavo. 
he entered as a law student at the Temple, but | private life Burke was amiable and benevolent; 


applied himself almost wholly to literature; his | in public, indefatigable, ardent, and abhorrent of 
remitting attention to which at length injured | meanness and injustice. It was this latter que- 
his health. During his illness he became an in- | lity which rendered him a persevering advocate 
mate in the house of Dr. Nugent, a ‘physician, to | of the Irish catholics. As an orator, he ranks 
whose daughter he was afterwards united. This | among the first of modern times; and’as a writer, 


union he always described as the chief blessing | whether we ¢onsider the splendour of his diction, 
of his life. His first acknowledged work, which | richness and variety of his imagery, or. the 
was of course published anonymously, was his | boundless stores of knowledge which he displays, 
Vindication of Nataral Society ; an admirable | it must be acknowledged that there are few who 
imitation of Lord Bolingbroke’s style and man- | equal and none who transcend him. 

ser of reasoning, w deceived even some of ; 

the best judges. This was followed, in _ a a 
suing year, by his Essay on the Subiime and t 

Beautiful. ft comeplotsty established his repu- COWARD GIBBON. 
tation as a man of genius and a fine writer, and 
brought him acquainted with some of the most 
eminent personages of the age. His political 
career did not commence until 1761, when he ac- 
companied the Trish secretary, William Gerard 
Hamilton, to Ireland. Nor can he be said tc 
have entered fully on that career till 1765, when 
he beeame thgeprivate secretary and friend of the 
marquis of ingham, then the first lord of the 
weasury, who brought him into parliament, as 
member for Wendover. Thenceforth be took a 
prominent part in the debates of the house of 
commons. In 1774, without any solicitation on 
his part, he was elected for Bristol; but this seat 
he lost at the next election, in consequetice of his 
having displayed too much liberality of priuei- 
le, with respect to the catholics and to Ireland. i 


subsequently set for Malton, Inthe mean- ; mit” a = 
Edward Gibbon, one of the three greatest 
1 , at~ 


while he gave to the public his Observations on 
Grenville’s State of the Nation; a Short account | of English historians, was born, in 
fa late short Administration ; Thoughts on the | Putney; was imperfectly educated at Westmina- 
; ter School, and Magdalen College, Oxford; and 
finished his studies at Lausanne, under M. Pavil- 
lard, a "Calvinistic minister. It was, however, 
his having embraced popery that oecasioned his 
irke i being sent to Lausanne. Pavillard reclaimed 
ned lg 6 | comes and a seat in the | him from popery ; but, after having vibrated be- 
j he availed himself of this:opportu- | tween catholicism and protestanism, Gibbon set- 
4 ; 
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tled into aconfirmed sceptic. In 1758 he return- 
ed to England, and entered upon the duties of 
active life. “Till the peace of Paris, he was much 
en as an officer of the militia; but, during 
that time, he read extensively, and published, in 
French, An Essay on the Study of Literature. 
More than two year’. were next spent in visiting 
France, Switzerland, and Italy; and it was while 
he sat musing among the ruins of the Capitol, 
and the barefooted fi were singing vespers in 
the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing a 
history of the decline and fall of the Roman em- 
pire first arose in his mind. Several other histo- 
rical schemes had previously occupied his atten- 
tion. Of this great work the first volume ap- 
peared in 1776, the second and third in 1781, and 
the concluding three volumes in 1788. It raised 
him at once to the summit of literary fame ; but 
its artful attacks on Christianity, excited great 
disgust and indignation, and called forth several 
antagonists, who so sage er ose a more of 
zeal than of discretion. One of them impeached 
his fidelity as an historian, and thus provoked a 
reply, which gave the assailant ample cause to 
repent his rashness. Gibbon had already dis- 
played his controversial powers in his Critical 
ae which ere Mesa - 

ry respecting thedescent of Aineas. In 1774 
he became a pore Poe of parliament, and, througb- 
out the American war, he gave a silent support 
to the measures of Lord North; Liskeard and 
Lymington were the places whieh he represented. 
A Justifieatory Memorial again st France, which 
he wrote, in French, for the ministers, gained 
him the place of a lord of trade; which, however, 


he lost when the board was as [pean by Mr. 


Burke’s bill. In 1783 he to Lausanne, 
whence he twice returned to his native country. 
He died, January 16, 1794, during his last visit 
to England. His posthumous works were pub- 
lished, in two quarto volumes, by his friend Lord 
Sheffield. Exqunisitely polished in its style, 
though occasionally blemished by tumidity and 
affectation, happy in description, and in the deli- 
neation of character, full of deep and varied re- 
search, and imbued with a philosophical spirit, 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline a Fall of the 
Roman Empire would have been entitled to al- 
most unqualified praise, had he not rendered it 
the vehicle of opinions calculated to unsettle the 
faith, or at the least to shock the feelings, of 
every christian reader. 
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BY MISS C. E. GOOCH, 


Visit to the Hospital. 


Wuart a piece of work is man!—Aye, my 
friends, what a piece of patchwork! ‘“ Now 
surely !”’—Now surely, m, you will let me 
finish my speech, before you reply to it. I say 
how much like a patchwork quilt is the heart of 
man. With the gay and the grave, the dark and 
the light, not a patch, not a passion, without its 
contrast—all curiously fitted and dove-tailed 





into one heterogeheous whole ;—old pieces; 

prejudices, our grandmothers’ : 
sewed, in manifest disregard of scriptural 
junction, to the new piece of gaudy Freng 
chiatz, that covered the grand-daughter. a 

“ Well, now, who ever heard of sewing 
and old calico together, for a quilt! What 
say about the dark and the light is very tie; 
and, to my mind, the greater the contrast, ihe 
greater the beauty. But, as for sewing new an 
old cloth together, I neyer saw it done; andj 
reckon I have made more quilts, than ever 
did, in my time. Fl tell you just how the 
was made; it was beautiful !”’ 7 

“My dear Madam, excuse me, I must go;— 
I have something to attend to :—Adieu!” 

At any other time, I eould have borne very 
well with i prosing; for Srey been 
richly repaid for m tienee, during an hour or 
two oe the whak dieemnd details of 
lous old age, by some original anecdote, or strik. 
ing trait of ‘. orm — = pleasure of 
havin tified the narrator, by listening to his 
or bear somsbelabinees: What a fund of 
feeling and history, is buried in the grave of the 
= est individual ! rs . 

could have borne with prosin. 
ties at any other time, as I have before } on 
but it was too much to ask—after i 
my illustration—my own original simile! Never 
mind, part of it remains good, and will do excel- 
lently good for a beginning. 

They say “the first step in crime, once taken, 
the rest follow of course ;’’ however this may be 
of crime, I am sure it is the case in composi 

The beginning—/ow shall I begin? Some 
commence a story with a description of scenery 
others arm into the middle of a — 
some in with the inning, even favouri 
us with if sketch of the Ea or heroine’s 

rents—others, again, in in the middle, and 
eave off at both ends. ow, which of these 
ways shall J take ? Would some kind friend but 
write four lines for me, I would engage to write 
on—on—on, till my quire should be full. 

Thus have I exclaimed—but thus need I ex- 
claim no longer—I have a beginning ;—Eureka! 
I have found it! 

What a piece of patchwork is the life of man! 
This struck me forcibly the other day, as, 
ing from the gay crowds which ged Ches- 
nut street, I stood before the Philadelphia Hos 
pital, and, gazing at ite- massive walls, th 
what an amount of sorrow and suffering was 
enclosed by them !—The sick stranger, far from 
home and friends, languishing on the bed of 
death, without one loved voice to whisper W' 
of comfort in his ear, and smooth the path from 
time to eternity ! / 

Oh! what a blessed privilege should we deem 
it, to walk forth in the balmy Spring-tide, and 
drink in the sweet, free air of Heaven!—Yet, 
how little itude have we for health, while 
we feel it nd in our veins and 
our eyes! Onward we madly rush, in the 
suit of wealth, ambition or pleasure, 
not that the time might come when our 
dreams should be realized: Love and | 
smile—Ambition and Wealth lay their 
at our feet—the goal seems won ;—when lo! 
sickness lays her pallid hand on our shoulders 
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—”™”™”" ball 
palsied and fainting, we sink in her withering Oh! how the “hysterica passio” rose in my 
. We feel her hot breath, like the per- | throat, as if it would choke me, as I leaned over 
fame of the deadly Upas, poisoning the springs | the couch of the dying boy—fain would I have 
of life, and petrifying our vital energies, till, in | tended on him as a merge sf would I 
the anguish of wilted hope, we exclaim: Oh | have held his fevered hand, or bathed his burn- 
God!—Oh God!—Take away riches and ho- | ing brow, and watched by his side till the last 
yea, all wherewith thoa hast gifted me— | faint flutter of the decaying pulse told that the 
bet, oh! restore the energy of health, without | dread struggle was over—but to me he was 
which nothing in life is desirable! Yet how do | neither “ kith nor kin;’’ and the stern laws of 
decorum tore me from his bed-side. We depart- 
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we wantonly trifle with, and throw away this in- 
estimable jewel, as if it were a mere bauble—a 


! 

"Bat we shall never get into the Hospital, if 
wecontinue moralizing at the gate. My Pega- 
gs is a wayward s ometimes he twitches 
the bridle from my grasp, and gambols on, heed- 
jess and unrestrained—sometimés pausing in a 
bye lane, to crop the green herbage, or drink at 
the brawling rivulet—then, tossing his proud 
head, and shaking his flowing mane, he bounds 
om, over the level plain. 


After conversing some time with the invalid 
for whom Mrs. M. had brought a few delicacies, 
the inquired after the young English sailor 
whom she had seen at her last visit. 

“Poor fellow! -They say he cannot recover,”’ 
was the reply. 

“Let us go and see him,” said my friend. 

There he lay in a troubled sleep—a fine look- 
ing lad he must have been—his rich brown hair, 
ealed over a high bold forehead, and his at- 
tenuated countenance was beautiful in its chisel- 
ing. He murmured in his sleep, ‘* Mother ! Mo- 
ther!” He awoke—a dream had placed his fond 
mother by his side—and he groaned heavily, as 
he met the gaze of a stranger. _ 

Poor boy, the wide Atlantic rolled its billows 
between him arid those he held dear. Those 
who would have wept over their sailor-boy, pur- 
med, perhaps, at that moment, some scheme of 

pleasure; while. friendless and alone, he 
on that bed, whence he was never to. arise. 

“Can we do any thing for you !—is there any 
fing you would like? Tell me freely,” said 
2, ind companion, as she put down by his 
— little jar of jelly she had brought for 


*No ma’am, I thank you, nothing!” said the 

wor boy, as the large tears rolled heavily down 
cheek.» “I want nothing but my mother. 
0h! I wish I was at home, home—home!” His 
int voice died away in a low wail. When he 
again opened his eyes, they rested on a bunch of 
Tolets in my girdle; I saw the direction of his 
glance, and put them into his pale thin fingers. 
He received them with a faint smile; our eyes 


s met. It seems to me, that the sick unto death 


lave a vivid and keen strength of those percep- 
‘powers, which are so soon to depart for- 
mer: for he readin my eye the sympathy, 
the compassionate yearning to relieve his sor- 
‘®¥, which swelled my bosom. He lifted up 
» violets. “ Yes— y little alapete es 
y in the green tmeadows, making cowsli 
ape wreaths of daisies and violets. Oh! 
could be with them! Oh! that I coudd 


I 
Mt be at home, to lie down in my mother’s’ 


and die with her cool hand on my hot 


my 
* 





ed with a promise of soon revisiting him. 
- 7 7 7 - 7 . - 

“* He sleeps as before,” said Mrs. M., as with 
light steps we entered the room—he moved 
not—he slept; but it was the wae: that knows 
no waking—he was laid out decen ?, for burial— 
the violets I had given him still clasped in his 
right hand. 

searce know why I took such an interest in 
this poor lad; but I rebuked myself, as I thought 
of his bereaved sisters, for the many repinings I 
had indulged in, because I was not blessed with 
a brother. Better, far better, never to have en- 


joyed the holy affection of a brothe?, than thus 


to lose one forever! 
Will you have patience, nor criticise too 
hardly, the following lines which I wrote on re~ 


» turning home ? 


Untimel oot death’s rude hand, 
Far from = and father-land, 
Fair flower of Britain’s isle: 
Methinks, I see thy mother’s tears, 
When thy sad fate she mournful hears, 
And cries ‘‘ Oi, wo!’ the while. 


With merry feet and voices gay 

In English fields thy sisters play, 

i Ant ray pe eae flowers ; 
°o is o'er grave strew, 

Pordhanse 


ees, eel Se 
At twilight dim, ed 
And wish thy wanderings o’er ; 
Each boasts ‘“‘ My brother from the sea 
Will bring some shells and toys for me”— 
nas Wik reee ta teen 
A stranger drops a pitying tear; 
Poor boy! upon thy i 
Where lonely thou dost lie, 


As pure, as full of feeli re 
ett fo ey could weep 


she instead were nigh. 
. 


” . * * * - a 
Now enter we the courts where mystic 
Straw-crowned and seeptred, holds her “ia dion ' 


Remember that all whom you see in this - 
ward, are crazed,” said my friend. An old man, 
who was peeping at us from behind the door of 
his cell now came forward, and, with several - 
low bows, besought us to consider ourselves at 
home! God forbid !” I ejaculated, involunta- 
rily. My friend bowed courteously; in return, 
and we on. Poor old man! he has beer 
there forty years, and fancies the hospital and 
the grounds around it, are all his own Property. 
He speaks with ludicrous gravity of 
he intends to make, and if he discovers an 
out of order, he rails at the laziness 

of his servants. He is happier in hi 
Cranlens hallucination than many who style 
themselves sane. 
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Yet it is a dreadful thing that the empire of 
reason—the only thing which raises man above 
the brute, so well expressed in the words of the 
old , * My mind to me a kingdom is” —it is 
dreadfal to think that a blow—a fall—a stroke of 
the sun—an apparent nothing—can make this 
kingdom a desert, or peopled only by wild fan- 
tastic things, like the worlds, which, in Byron’s 
Cain, Satan showed to the first homicide! The 
followérs of Mahomet the idiot or the ma- 
niac as a sacred being. There is something mys- 
teriously awfuLin the idea of a living, thinking, 
speaking being, with imaginations, passions, 
feelings, all—all vividly and busily at work in 
the brain, without the controlling power of 
reason. ; 


** There is a joy in being mad, 
That none but madmen wl? 


So says some poet—a mad one doubtless. 
They do say that all poets are a little crack- 
brained. J opine that the cracks, are (as the 
backwoodsman said of the stars) hobs to let the 
glory through. Natt Lee, the mad poet, par 
eminence, said that not he, but all the rest of the 
world were mad! In good truth, have we not 
all, some monomania, which makes us at times 
as crazily disregardless of other feelings and in- 
terests, as the wildest maniac? Is the raving 
madman, who thinks himself a king, or a hero, 
a whit more mad, than the raving politician who 
destroys all his domestic comfort. and calmness 
of conscience, to satisfy the-fierce rancour of par- 
ty feeling, or place himself for a transitory mo- 
ment on a point above his fellow citizens. Or 
than the soldier “who seeks the bubble reputa- 
tion even at the cannon’s mouth,”—or the poet, 
the philosopher, the painter who pursue their fe- 
vered and destructive labours, with the 
vulture consumption preying at their vitals, till 
the laurel crown they have struggled for but 
gleams in marble mockery over their tombs. 

Whatever may be my monomania, and, doubt- 
less, 7 too, have my mad vein, it is not the thirst 
for posthumous fame. 


ZI do not wish or ask for fame, 
Unless I can obtain it now ; 

I wouldnot take a laurel wreath, 
Unless it bound my living brow! 


1 do not wish for future » 
When in the gloomy churchyard lying ; 
What should I eare tho’ the nto. 


Above my humble grave were sighing ! 


He, too, who “ puts an enemy into his mouth 
to steal away his brains;”—on this theme I cou/d 
write pages, and will, but notnow. The duellist— 
but we need seek no further for an illustration,than 
yonder gloomy cell. See the savagely melan- 
choly tenant, conversing in a corner, glancing for 
@ moment at us with sullen apathy, then turning 
his bloodshot eye to the floor. His brow is fur- 
rowed and his matted hair is —_— et he i 

oung—yés, if the very prime of his life. He 
ar ne £,. handsome, wealthy and happ . 
He was a ist. He fought with his friend, for 
some trifling quarrel, some fantastic point of 


—— 


one of them lies in an early grave, the other, 
but how? They were bosom friends, —~ 
been so from childhood. They met—his 


sleepless —the next morning found 
aring and Sepsings lunatic ! “ ae 
Years have passed away since then, but onthy 
first day of May, the anniversary of his unhappy 
duel, he stalks from his cell to the grounds ¢ 
the hospital, he paces off the distance, seemst, 
act over in ——— the fatal tragedy—seems 
to see again before him the bleeding body of his 
early friend—then, like Orestes pursued by thy 
furies, he rushes into his cell, where he remains 
crouching in sullen misery, counting the 
till another year of his monotonously wretrbs 
existence has passed away. 
Speaking of different kinds of madness, reminds 
me of a rather singular instance, related to 
a friend. I give the account as nearly as 1 em 
recollect in her words. “I was,” said my | 
‘* several years ago, visiting the Almshouse, jg 
Philadel bia, with some ladies, to see a 
girl, with whom they had been acquainted inbe- 
ter days. We were ushered into a sort of hall 
from which the cells opened; two or three of the 








quiet inmates were seated on either side of the 
room, while the ravings of others were heud 
through the small wickets in their closed dooms, 
Helen was not in the room when we 

and while waiting I glanced through the wicket 
of a cell whence came the hoarse murmurs ofits 
inmate, and beheld seated on her bed one of the 
most beautiful women I ever saw. She appear. 
ed f be addressing a strain of the most impa- 
siofied eloquence to some imagi Visitor—her 
black eyes flashed with unnatural brilliancy— 
her cheeks were crimsoned with excitement. | 
saw her but for a moment, when she ecaughita 
sight of my face, and overpowered with a sense 
of her condition, she shrank down and coneesled 
her face in.the bed clothes. 

Helen came from an adjoining cell, and we- 
comed us with the air and grace of a lady 
ceiving her customary morning visitants. She 
asked us into her room; and then first a 
to think there was something wrong. Thecell, 
as usual, contained nothing but a small bed, she 
requested us to sit upon it, and, as a faint colour 
spread over her sunken cheek, she us to 
excuse the want of chairs. ‘I don’t know why 
they have taken all the chairs away; you mut 
excuse them, I suppose they are clearing up.” 
She was tall, and her countenance person 
can be well described by the term ae 
Her dress was simple—an old black silk 
and a white cape, but twisted round her heal 
was a piece of coarse domestic gingham. 

* Helen,” said her friend, “‘ why do you wear 
that ugly check on your head?” “Oh,” said 
she, “I had some very pretty caps when I came 
here to board, but I Jent them to the other ladies 
to take pattern, and some how they got tom 
pieces, they did not take the least care of 

“I will send youacap,” said the lady, “but dow 
wear that.” “Oh,” cried the poor girl, “this 
my mother sent me for an apron, but I thoughtit 
was prettier for a turban!” We gave her some 
cakes and fruit, which we had brou 





hetiour, or perhaps a deeper offence—for none 
bat the principals knew the cause of the duel—~ 


purpose, and took leave. As we le’ 
took hold of the arm of one of the ladies, and a 





fell—the watches of that night were passed jp 


for the | 
her, sbe- 
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— 
her in a pe a “ No, my dear,” said 
the lady, and we left her. ‘* She asked me,” said 
feledy, “if I had seen her lover lately.” Her 
history is soon told. Her mother was a widow, 
who by the death of her husband, had found her- 
wif reduced from easy circumstances to embar- 
masment and penury. She was passing rich in 
twofair daughters, a species of wealth only val- 
ued in these days, according to the chance of get- 
ing rid of it. 
lo eke out her scanty income, she took as 
hearders, some medical studepts from the south. 
Between one of these, the son of a-Carolina plant- 
e,and the younger daughter, poor Helen, an at- 
tachment commenced, that to the eye of her pru- 
dent mother seemed fraught with danger. She 
wamed her daughter of the little probability there 
was, that his father would sanction such a mar- 
iage, and then contented herself with keeping 
them, as she thought, totally apart, in the hope to 
them from each other without dismiss- 
ing from her house a lucrative boarder. Some 


time after she discovered that they kept up a cor- 
respondence by putting letters under a pillow on 
his bed, and she suspected that they met at other 
She remonstrated with the young gen- 
and desired him, unless he intended to 
address her daughter openly, to find another 


home. 

Alas! for poor Helen! Though not too proud 
togain her affections, and trifle with her happi- 
ness, he was too proud to marry her, and excused 
himself on the plea of not daring to wed, contra- 
ry @ his father’s wishes. 

In compliance with the mother’s desire, he left 
the house, pledging himself to keep no farther 
corespondence with her whatever, and without 
taking any particular leave, he bade her adieu at 
the same time with her mother and sister, and 
immersed in the sttidy of his profession and the 
weieties of the city, he lost all recollection of 
poor Helen. 


“They parted as all lovers part, 

She with her w and breaking heart, 
But he, rejoicing he was free 

Bounds like a captive from his chain 

And wilfully believes that she 

Hath found her liberty again !”’ 


What to him was but the amusement of an 
idle hour, was to her the business of life. She 
did not believe that he had or would forsake her; 
the thought his absence, his neglect, the result 
@ what she, poor mistaken girl! called the 
tyranny of her mother, and _ after night, re- 
gaudless of the inclemency of the season, she rose 
tofily from her bed, and wrapped in her cloak, 
stole from the house to visit the former places of 
ory ol in the hope, the expectation, that he 
would be there to see her. As might be expect- 
td, she took a violent cold, which terminated in 
tbrain fever, from which she never entirely re- 
covered. She was harmless, but would embrace 
every opportunity to get out of the house, for the 
4 of wandering round the hotel, to which 

removed from her mother’s, and where her 
imagination still whispered that she 

Would find him. Her shrieks and cries when 
t back from these excursions were dread- 

and not to lose her boarders, her only sup- 
part, the afflicted mother boarded her at the 


* 


+ mother at 





Almshouse, for the double purpose of having her 
under the care of its skilfal physician, mm be- 
cause of its proximity to her own habitation. 
She had been there now for some months, and 
was tranquil and apparently better. 

Some time after the visit I have narrated, I met 
the lady who had accompanied me. I asked her 
of poor Helen. “Oh! poor girl,” said she, 
‘“*her sorrows and her troubles are over, she is 
no more! Shortly after our visit, she was ta- 
ken home, and hopes were at first entertained 
that her mind would be restored. She was quiet 
and gentle, but her thoughts were etill fixed 
upon her truant lover ! : 

One sabbath evening she was sitting with her 

an gape window that commanded a 
view of the p@®lic square—every gentleman and 
lady that pa drew from her the exclamation, 
“Oh mother! if it had not been for you, I should 
have been walking so, with my dear S——__.,” 
Tired, worn out with these complaints, her mo- 
ther left her for a moment, to speak to her elder 
daughter, who was seated in the parlour with 
some friends: she had scarcely entered the room, 
she was yet speaking, when something white 
flashed by the window, a shrill shriek from be- 
low, and all was still! 

They rushed down, extended on the pavement, 
bloodless, uninjured except by the concussion, 
lay the. breathless body of the unhappy Helen. 
Poor victim to man’s heartless trifling, and her 
own ill-regulated imagination.” 

Verily, truth is stronger than fiction: we need 
not task our minds, or rack our imaginations, for 
romantic incident or tragic event, while Hospital 
or Almshouse rear their massive walls. 
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Once on a time there flourished in the town of 
Troyes a citizen whose name was Arthaujt de 
Nogent. This person, of obscure and servile 
parentage, had n the world without one of 
the advantages which are commonly supposed to 

redicate a successfal career. A link ina] 
ine of bourgeois, that had grown in the feud 
domain of the Count de Champagne, he appear- 
ed to be destined for nothing glse than to trans- 
mit unbroken the chain of bondage w another 
generation. By some strange concurrence of 
circumstances, however, assisted by*great indus- 
try, strict honesty, and a natural pride, of that 
kind which raises its head haughtily above evi 
one but a superior in power of fortune, Arthault 
gradually e from obscurity, ahd at least 
gilded the hereditary fetters which he could not 
throw off. 

His first patron was Sir Launcelot Sansavoir, 
a knight of ancient family. When boys, they 
had played together on the terms of political 
equality dictated by natare; and even in other 
respects they seemed to be pretty nearly ona 
level ; for if the balance of strength and courage 
was on the side of Launcelot, that of skill an 


-address on the part of his low-born companion 


held firm the equipoise. As they grew up, how- 
ever, and the laws of nature were : 
perseded by those of society, Arthault was 
minded, by many a bitter token, of the artificial 
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distinctions which hedged round his heretofore 
ing familiarity of a 

rgeois. But the hard lesson was never taught 
diregtly by the freeman to the serf. Launcelot, 
although of a fierce and tough temper, was gene- 


on rhe from the degrad 


rous withal. He loved his humble companion 
with the love which simple contact inspires in 
the open and guileless heart of boy; and when 
the days of boyhood were over, he still continued 


to evidence, by the kindnesses which then ac- 


quired the name of patronage, that his early sen- 
timents were unaffected by the accidental distinc- 
tions of the world. He assisted his protege both 
with influence and money, countenanced his first 
efforts to assume a rank in society from which he 
t have appeared to be — by his birth, 
fairly set him afloat on thaf tide of fortune 
which was to carry him to prosperity and 
er. 

As he returned from time to time to his native 
town, in the pauses of the career of arms to which 
he had devoted himself, he saw with new sur- 
prise, and for a season with new satisfaction, the 
changes which were taking place in the waxing 
fortunes of his dependant. The corresponding 
changes, however, in the mind and manner of the 
bourgeois were not so pleasing, and to one ac- 
quainted with the world would not have been so 
surprising. Arthault, the farther he advanced 
from the point at which he had set out,. wished 
the more ardently to forget it. Every word that 
reminded him of what he had been went like a 

ger to his breast; and the unconscious remarks 
of Launcelot on the subject rankled and festered 
in his heart. The wincing of wounded vanity 
was little understood by the knight, who onl 
thrust the deeper as the other shrunk back ; till 
at length Arthault looked forward to the return of 
his former patron from the wars both with terror 
and disgust. 

By-and-by, he had attained a station of import- 
ance sufficient to encourage him to return the un- 
intentional insults of Sir Launcelot by at least 

roach; and the fiery knight, in retaliation, 
seized several opportunities, both public and pri- 
vate, tomortify the pride of the base-born ingrate. 
By this time Arthault felt himself strong enough 


to fling back injary for injury ; and thus a war of 


words, rather than actions, commenced, which 
ended in the deadljest hate on both sides. 

This consummation, however,was in part brought 
about by circumstances foreign to the original 
cause of quarrel. Sir Launcelot’s temper had 
been soured by reverses in fortune, almost as 
great as the advances made by the bourgeois, and 
a kind of jealousy was awakened in his natural- 
ly frank and generous mind, by occurrences of a 
precisely opposite nature to those which had 
wounded the feverish jealousy of Arthault. A 
reproach for supposed unkindness thus sounded 
to the one like a cowardly insult levelled at his 
falling fortunes; and a burst of anger at the 
i indry wrong, to the other, like an intention- 
al aif t to the merit which had raised him from 
the dust. 

Sir Launcelot was at } completely ruined 
in the wars of his prince ; estate was pawn- 
ed piece-meal ; and the chateau of his ancestors, 
the only fragment of his patrimony now his own, 
@il into ruins. Arthault, on the other haud, ad- 
vancing step by step in wealth and honour, ar- 








rived at length at a high financial post, 
that very prince who had discarded or 

the bankrapt knight, and without the 
title of minister, oben in every ' 
confidential agent of Count Palatine of 


gne. 
Des all this, it may be supposed, was not & 
work of less than many years. The familj 
the knight and the bourgeois, were for a oq 
siderable time, intermingled in friendly intj 
and the rupture, gradual as it was, was yeti 
sudden to take place without being attended 5 
grief and tears. 

Arthault’s only child tvas a son, who omy 
nothing to his father but the prospect of a fairig 
heritanee, for he was little like him in form,aaj 
not at all in mind; he was a fine, manly, 
rous, and high-spirited youth, such as would ies 
been thought too early born, had his a 
been made before the hereditary servility of 
family was forgotten. The knight, too, had» 
only child, a daughter; who, in personal appem 
ance and moral qualities, contrasted in as remark 
able a manner with her father. She was lith 
almost to a fault, in the standard of if 
there be such a thing; her form was 
with a delicacy which gave the idea of ond 
those aerial shapes that dance in the beam@ 
poesy; and there was that gentle and refind 
playfulness of expression in her fair countenane, 
which artists have loved to pictdre in the oe 

















of some sylvan goddess, whose radest 
ment is to chase one another on the green 
or sport in the transparent wave. 

Guillaume loved the beautiful bourgeoise be 
fore he knew that such love was a condescensiox 
and Amable, when, on being desired by her fe 
ther to refuse her heart to Guillaume, she though 
of inquiring whether she possessed such << 
at all, started with surprise to find that she 
given itaway to Arthault’s son long ago. Bu 
where was the use of repining? Guillaume wa 
young, and handsome, and generous, and ‘brave; 
and what harm could her heart in suc 
mye ? Amable turned away from her father 
wi ali t laugh and a light step, and 
skippingly round the garden wall,—for 
the paternal prohibitions had gone forth 
ed towards a grove of wild shrubs at the farthe 
end. 

The trees were bathed in sunlight; the ait ws 
filled with the song of birds ;*the face of heaws 
was undimmed by a single spot of shade; ail 
the earth was n, and sparkling, and beak 
ful beneath. Such was the scene around hej 
but in Amable’s mind, a warmer and brighter sm 
shed its light upon her maiden dreams, and the 
voice of the sweet, rich singer Hope, drowned the 
melody of the woods. ‘ Away !”. she thought 
“ it cannot be that this strange, unkindly moo 
= - wee A my father loves his ee 

1, and the noble and generous kni 
not hate if he would. They shall not be a wee 
a when they will both regret what has pas® 

; and when they meet again I will laugh them 
into a confession that they have done so. 
the two friends will embrace; and then Guilleum 
read togethe 
again—and then—” ht 
seemed as if her thoughts had run her 
breath; for at this point of the revery she paused, 


and I will sing, and dance, and 
i then—and then—and 
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—— 
sof hung back for a moment, while a sudden 
rose to her very eyes. Soon, however, she 

; she threw back - head gayly, and 

diy ; legends of happy love crowded upon 

oo A a minstre pea echoed in he 
gat; she bounded lightly into the wood, and as 
some one, darting from behind a tree, caught her 
she passed, Amable, with the stifled 
seream of alarm which maidens are wont to give 
wish it unheard by all, save one, found 

herself in the arms of Guillaume. 

The predictions of her hear@were not verified; 
for the oery between the heretofore friends be- 
ame wider every day. Her meetings with Guil- 
jgame were more unfrequent, and no longer in the 
daytime, but by the mystic light of the moon. 
Then came the fall of her father’s house, more 

jpitous as the descent went on, til] it stopped 
nid darkness and ruins. The family chateau 
sunk into decay : and rising near it, in an inverse 
mtio, @ princely mansion appeared, the shadow 
of whose towers fell cold and stern. upon the 
blackened walls where the father and daughter 
“oy an abiding place with the owls. 

is new edifice was the Chateau de Nogent, 
built by Arthault, who was already styled the 
Lend de Nogent. He was now one of the wealth- 
iest citizens of Troyes, and so completely in the 
confidence of the count, that to gain his favour 
was esteemed an indispensable preliminary in 
basiness of any kind to be transacted at the court. 
This arrangement, did not injure much the inte- 
wats of justice and true policy; for Arthault 
wanted neither in benevolence nor judgment ; 
wd it is even to be supposed, from his- general 
character, that, at this epoch of his prosperity, 
le would have gladly consented to a reconcilia- 
tion with the now impoverished patron, of his 
atlier years. Sir Launcelot’s hatred, however, 
became more bitter and ancompromising as the 
decline of his fortunes went on; and so fearless 
were aggressions, so far as speech could go, that, 
evewin the lowest depth of poverty, he was an 
enemy to be dreaded rather than despised by the 
worbid sensibility of Arthault. 

There were some instances, it may be remark- 
ed,in which those who knew the secret of his 
fortunes, and thus the grand weakness in the 
character of the bourgeois lord, contrived to warp 
his opinion to the side of cruelty and injustice. 
One or two of the errors into which Count Henri 
had in consequence been betrayed were accident- 
tlly exposed; and that prince, surnamed Le 
large, or the Liberal, turned for a moment an eye 
of suspicion on his counseller. The lucky stars 
of Arthault, however, prevailed, and the Count 
found his single failing of jealous = so amply 
redeemed by many good and useful qualities, that 
he continued hinf in his favour as before. ‘To 
such a height, indeed, did he at length arrive in 
the estimation of his prince, that on the comple- 
tion of the Chateau de Nogent, Henri paid him 
tyisit in person, and partook of the hospitality 
his house for a day and a night, not in the 
manner of a noble thus seizing on the feudal tax 
dae to him by his serf, but with all thé form and 
tourtesy of a friend visiting his equal. 

This was a proud and a happy day for Arthault. 
His head was in the cloud scarcely seemed 
to touch the earth with his feet; but yet with the 
trong control which worldly men are wont to 


exercise over their feelings, he schooled his.as- 
t into the bland and Jowly expression of grate- 
ul humility. When, in the early part of the 
morning, the echoes of Nogent were awakencd 
by a flourish of trumpets, which proclaimed the 
approach of the count, instead of waiting to re- 
ceive him in the areade under the belfry, accord- 
ing to the common usage of lords at that period, 
he walked bare-headed to the gate of the outer 
court, and kneeling, held the prince’s stirrup as 
he dismounted. 

The breakfast was served in cups and porrin- 
gers of silver, set on a magnificent gold tray, and 
consisted chiefly of milk made thick with honey, 
peeled barley, cherries dried in the sun, and pre- 
served barberries. The bread was of the mias 
cakes composed of rye-flour, cream, orange-wa- 
ter, and new-laid eggs; and the whole was dis-. 
tributed among the guests by Guillaume; the 
host himself having been compelled to take his 
seat at the table by the count. , 

The morning was spent in viewing the im- 
provements of the place, and riding about the 
neighbourhood ; and at ten o’clock the company 
partook of a dinner served in the same style of 
tasteful magnificence. The viands included 
among other things a lamb roasted whole, the 
head of a wild boar covered with flowers, fried 
trouts, and poached eggs, which were eaten 
with boiled radishes, and peas in their shells. 

A profusion of the ffecious metals graced the 
table, more especially in drinking cups; those 
of horn, which were formerly in ral use, 
having about this period gone out of vogue. The 
luxury of forks, it is true, had not yet been im 
vented; but when it is remembered that the hands 
were washed pnblicly, before and after meals, not 
as a fashionable form, but in absolute earnest, it 
will not.be feared that any indelicacy in the feast- 
- contrasted with -the taste and splendour of the 

east. 

The wines filled by Guillaume, who waited 
particularly on the count, besides the fashionable 
vin d’Ai of the district, included the vin de Bea- 
me of Burgundy, the vin d’Orleans, so much 
prized by Louis le Jeune, and the powerful vin 
de Rebrechien (another Orleans wine), which 
used formerly to be carried to the field by Henry 
I. to.animate his courage. 

After dinner the guests k of the amuse- 
ment of the chase, which afforded Arthault an 
opportunity of exhibiting, in all its extent, his 
newly : uired estates—and which, indeed, com- 
prehended a t part of the famil of 
Sansavoir ; though the count di fry tog 
and therefore no one else was so ill-bred as todo 
so, an old blackened building mouldering, near 
the garden wall, which Sir Launcelot had still 
owen and where he continued to reside in a 

ind of dogged defiance of his enemy. 

The festivities of the day were closed by a 
splendid supper, attended by music and minstrel 
songs; and when the rym oe ay had passed 
round, the Count Henri retired to the chamber 
prepared for him, which he found to be not at all 
inferior to his own in luxury and magnificence. 
-Vessels of gold, filled with rose-water, were 
placed on his dressing-table; the curtains of the 
ample bed were ornamented with partrid 





idge 
Jumes, supposed to ensure to the a 
and peseetal life; and, in pe gyn 4 
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wanting that might have been deemed pleasing 
either to the taste or su ition of the age. 

In spite of all the Count Henri could not sleep. 
He listened to the dying noises in the house, and 
to the tread of Guillaume, who passed through 
the corridors, in the manner of a squire, to ascer- 
tain that every thing was secure for the night; 
and then invoking the protection of Oar Lady, 
turned himself on his side, and closed his eyes. 
It was in vain; he felt restless and feverish, and 
at length starting up, he opened the window and 
looked out into the night. 

It was a night of midsummer, clear, still, and 
balmy. His window opened upon a terrace 
which sloped down into the garden, and com- 
manded an extensive view of rich shrubbery and 
shady walks. The count, after gazing for a while, 
imagined that a stroll in so delightful a place 
would sooth his restlessness, and that the per- 
fume of the innumerable flowers, falling sweet 
and heavy te his senses, might dispose him 
for sleep. Wrapping a loose gown about him, 
therefore, he stepped out upon the terrace, and 
sauntered slowly into the garden. 

Having admired for some time the order and 
neatness which prevailed around, and which were 
tendered distinctly visible by the clear moonlight, 
he dived into a grove, stretching from near the 
house to the end of the garden, intending to cross 
into another walk beyond, When he had gained 
the middle of this retreat, where the branches 
were shadiest, he was startled by a sound among 
the leaves, different from the voice of the gentle 
night-wind ; and Rages 5 something appeared 
like a moving shadow. Unlike a shadow, how- 
ever, it bent the branches as it went along; and 
when at length it passed between Count Henri 
and the faint moonbeams, which strayed into the 
other side of the wood, he saw that it resembled 
the figure of a tall man covered with a cloak, 
and gliding swift and silent through the treees. 

Count Henri’s heart Jeaped within him at the 

appearance of so unexpected an object in the dark 
and midnight. grove; but — @ man of cou- 
rage; he presently recovered his presence of 
mind. 
** By the Holy Mary !”’ said he, crossing him- 
self, ** be thou here for good or evil, I will see 
who thou art, and what is thy purpose ;” and he 
followed swiftly but silently the muffled figure. 
In a few minutes it had cleared the wood; and 
Henri, waiting in the shadow of the trees, saw it 
advance close to the garden wall. The next mo- 
ment it disappeared, and so suddenly, that the 
spectator was in some doubt as to whether it had 
lea the barrier, or oozed, in ghost fashion 
throGgh the solid masonry. 

“ Beshrew my heart,” said he, “but thou art 
a tall fellow anda stout! Yet will I after, if 
the saints please, though I break my neck in the 
adventure !” and scrambling over the wall with 

ood courage, but somewhat less agility than had 
ao exhibited by the stranger, he oT found 
himself in another garden, or in a place liable to 
some suspicion of having once been so, which 
strangely with the one he had just 

quitted. . 

The walks were choked up; weeds contested 
the a with flowers, and flowers emu- 
lated the wildness and rankness of weeds; fruit- 


trees, long past the age of bearing, mouldering 
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and moss-grown, looked like monuments of the 
past; and every where nature was seen 
ing to her rude domain that which once had bey 
ravished from it by art. It was a place, indeed, 
which seemed to be singularly well fitted forthe 
haunt of nightly spirits ; and as the count digss 
vered that the phantom-figure had totally vanish 
ed, a somewhat uncomfortable sensation cept 
over his heart. 

He listened, but all wasstill. Had the 
est rustling among the leaves met his ear, by 
would have shouted out, to challenge the Step of 
this mysterious wanderer of the moonlight; by 
in the absence of every sound indicating ham 
motion, he scarcely liked to send his oie 
through the wilderness. At length a small soli 
light appeared gieaming through the trees; 
and, determined to finish, like a gallant knight, 
the adventure he had commenced, the Coay 
Henri made towards it swiftly but cautiously, 

The light proceeded from a window in a hous 
so far gone in decay, that, without this testimg. 
ny; he would have hesitated to believe it stil] ix. 
habited. As he approached, an owl, keeping 
sentry in the ruined belfry, startled him with his 
hoarse “ too-whoo !”’ and, as if it had beeen real 
ly the huée of the guaite, or sentinel, which each 
vassal who heard it was obliged to repeat, the 
alarm was echoed by at least a dozen other dis 
cordant voices, and at the moment a large bat 
swooping down, circled round the visiter’s head 
so closely that the wings agitated his hair, and 
thus seemed to marshal him the way to thehonse 
of desolation. ‘The mansion had evidently bees 
a chateau of considerable strength ; and its bro 
ken palisades, choked ditches, and ruined barbi- 
cans still looked grim and threatening in their 
decay. Simnabe bhege of timber swung bythe 
walls, supported by iron cables half eaten through 
with rust; the drawbridge, which appeared te 
have been raised since the house was spoiled of 
all that was worth defending, was firmly bedded 
in the ground; and the doorways, which*had, 
perhaps, originally been sunk a little below the 
surface, from the collection of rubbish, or the 
spontaneous growth of the seldom-trodden earth, 
were now half buried. 

The count drew near, with a mixture of pi 
and curiosity; and, crossing the drawbri 
which resembled a bank of earth, being covered 
with vegetation growing out of the decomposed 
timber, reached the window which contained the 
light, and looked in. 

A young woman was sitting alone in the black 
and ruinous chamber. Struck with surprise 
admiration py her extreme beauty, and a 
incongruity with the scene exhibited in her man- 
ner and expression, Count Henri stood for some 
moments motionless, and almbést breathless, at 
the window. Had he-seen such a figure skip- 

ing along the walks of Arthault’s garden, oF 
ying asleep on a moonlight bark, he would have 
been in no pomenty on the subject. He would 
at once have rubbed his eyes, and blessed himself 
at the apparition of an actual damsel of faery, oF 
imagined that his fancy, disturbed by 4 
perfume, and the agency of the brain-controlling 
moon, had conjured up before him a garden spl- 
rit—a personification of the beauty, elegance, 
freshness, and fragrance of the flowers. But 
here ! surrounded by black and mouldering walls, 
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ad the companion of bats and owls! He re- 
membered to have heard the Angel of Death de- 
gribed in song as a beautiful and benignant spi- 
fit; bat who was she, this lonely dweller among 
tombs and ruins,—this lady of the past ? 

On minute examination, however, the play- 
of youth, which sat enthroned on her fair 
ith a kind of equivocal dignity, that half- 
d half-authorized familiarity, seemed to 
more to the original mould of the features 

than to the actual condition of the mind; and 
Henri imagined that he detectéd a shade even of 
gadness hovering over her bright cheek, her 
ing blue eyes and rich and ruby lip, which 
her only too plainly to be one of earth’s 
hters. A powerful interest was excited by 
the discovery ; and, as it usually happens in suc 
cireaumstances with good minds, his surprise and 
admiration were chastened by the affectionate 
ity which we term sympathy. 
The picture before him was rendered still more 
singular by the occupation of the young fenrale ; 
for at this midnight hour, she seemed in the act 
of arranging her hair, as if about to visit, or re- 
give visiters. A part of her very long tresses 
hang in wildly-beautiful disorder about her face; 
ile on the other side, they were curled up in 
lets which would have compelled the most 
devout admirer of the simple to admit that art 
might embellish nature. As the work went on, 
however, it appeared that art had very little todo 
in the matter. A bend of the hand—a twirl of 
the magic finger, and up ran the wreath of hair in 
its appointed form ; nof did the cheek seem to be 
more indebted to the cosmetics of the toilet, for 
the fragment of a mirror in which she contempla- 
ted her face was the only furniture of the table. 

When she had finished her toilet, she started, 
wif on hearing some sound, and hastily drew a 
mee cap over her head so as to coficeal the hair, 

enveloped her figure in an old shawl. Pre- 
sently a man entered the apartment ; and a pan 
of shame passed across the heart of Count Henri, 
w he recognized—although this was not without 
sme difficulty—in the hard and war-worn fea- 
tures before him, a tarnished resemblance to one 
of the eldest and most faithful servants of his 
house, the Knight of Sansavoir. 

Sir Launcelot wore his hauberk, which knights 
wldom laid aside except when retiring to bed ; 
ad over all was a coat of faded sendal, on which 
tis embroidered arms were almost entirely defa- 
ed by time and frequent darning. A kind of 
morose dignity lowered on his furrowed brow, 
md his sharp and anxious glance seemed to be 
loking out“as much for cause of offence as for 
ae of the troubles and vexations of the 

His shaggy head, which had been once 
toal-black, was completely silvered over, but so 
thinly, as it seemed, that the original colour was 

beneath. Althoagh he had reached ana 
when the figure may gracefully bend under the 
load of years, his was still as erect and stiff as a 
lice; which, taken conjointly with his expres- 
re Sst Soe Row force and constraint, 
compe i f to bear up against the 
ils and insults which poverty is Ahetr to, and 
wae ae y even with Time himself. 
y d,” said the stout old knight—and 
features relaxed as he addressed his 
—* Why, Amable, are you up so late?” 
5 
m 





“Tt is so fine a night!” replied Amable; “ and 
besides, dear father, I am anxious to know the 
result of the meeting of our creditors. You 
have not spoken one word since your retarn from 
Troyes.” 

“I wished, my child, that you should at least 
sleep on the last night you are to spend in the 
ancient abode of your fathers. You are so chan+ 
ged, Amable! You who were wont to return 
with a smile the buffets of the world, and laugh 
so gleesomely at the strange, tattered garb of 
Poverty, when the old beggat came knocking 
with his iron staff at my very heart,—why now, 
even now, you start and turn pale !” 

“ It was only the moonlight, my father, pass- 
ing across my face,” said Amable, throwing her- 
self into his arms.—* Is not this then the worst? 
Can there be a worse still? Come, I will meet 
it! My eyes, indeed, may be wet when I bid 
adieu to these old towers, beautiful and beloved 
even in their ruin ; but through my tears you shall 
see sparkle the spirit of my ancestors. Let it 
be this night, ay, this minute, and I am ready. 
Go on, my father, for I will follow you; and even 
should the sky be red around us with the glare 
of burning, your Amable shall not once turn her 
head to inquire shudderingly what had become 
of all that was once so dear to her!” The old 
man groaned aloud. 

“There is worse still,” said he—* and by the 
blessed Virgin ! I know not how to speak it.” 

“Speak it! and speak plainly,” said Amable, 
hastily, “Tell me all but—” and she gazed 
with a look of terrified suspicion into her father’s 
face, and then stealing her hands round his hau- 
berk till they met clasped behind—**Tell me any 
thing but that!” she added. ‘“ Let them duru 
the chateau about our heads if they will, so that 
we perish fogether /”” Her father trembled in 
her arms; and it was some moments before he 
recovered sufficiently from the agitation to*trust 
his voice with speech. 

“ Amable,” said he at length, “ there-must be 
no more of this. I thought we had both been 
schooled too well for the exhibition of such weak- 
ness.—The case is this, My creditors, influen- 
ced by the traitorous Sond-—the skulking, creep~ 
ing, truckling, dastardly—” 

“ Oh, my father !” -< 

“In a word—for I will be calm—by Arthault 
the Serf—have sued at the court of Rome for my 
excommunication as a bankrupt knight. ‘To-mor- 
row [ shall be hunted like a beast of prey from 
the ruins of my home; and if I should die the 
next moment, my body will be left to rot unba- 
ried. Now, mark me, girl, there is no alterna- 
tive; I must forth to the Italian wars, and 
you—” ‘ ; 

‘«I will be your page!” cried Amable, sudden- 
ly. The old man was surprised into a grim but 
tearful smile. 

** God help thee, poor maid !”’ said he; * your 
world is still the world of romance and t 
Amable, for my own subsistence I must 
even with these war-worn arms; for yours—I ntust 

” 


“ How mean you, in the name of the Vi 


“ Beg, I say—beg! Bie bt eres 
Birt te, Fave cored’ ince at the ex- 
pense of my family. {[ have lost my all in ad- 
ventures of which he should have borne the cost; 
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and, if Lalone had been concerned—shut out even 
as I am from that sun which should have warm- 
ed and enlightened my age by acrowd of slaves 
and sycophants, with the reptile Lord of Nogent 
at their head—God knows, no murmur would 
have passed my lips, and no memento. would 
have come from the last Sansavoir to call a blush 
into Count Henri’s face, You, my child, how- 
ever, leave me no alternative. You cannot tradge 
with me to the warp, where I must go, friendless 
and a stranger, even like a wandering Scot; and 

‘ou cannot remain at home without a protector. 
There is no help for it. I must sue for that grace 
which the customs of our coun sanction in 
such circumstances. I must beg of my liege lord 
to provide an asylum for you, which I am una- 
ble to give—to bestow on you—ay, girl, you 
droop and turn pale—but that, too, must be borne! 
—to bestow on you a dowry, and provide you a 
husband.”” Amable made no reply. She had 
drooped her head upon her father's shoulder, 
and seemed to have been deprived of all sensa- 
tion. 
* Look up, my child; said the old man, 
alarmed; “ jook 5 apy pe of my heart! I am 
teo rough and sudden ; [ will be more gentle, in- 
deed I will. But yet, the shock mast have come 
some time, and it is not worse to bear now than 
again. Weep, Amable; weep, if you love your 
father! it will ease your heart. There, weep 
long and bitterly. I would myself accompany 
you, but my eyes are so hard now!—iron—iron!” 
and the old warrior covered his face with his 
hand. 

“ Enough!” he resumed with a start; “let 
us bear the fortune which Heaven sends with a 
ealm brow. I pity you, my child, and not the 
less that I am myself the cause of half your grief. 
Had I done my duty as a father and a knght, 
you could never have formed that unhappy and 
degrading intimacy.” 

“ Degrading!” exclaimed Amable, almost 
fiercely, while a bright flush rose into her face. 

“ Nay, Iam wrong,” said the father—“ yes, 
Iam wrong. Poor Guillaume! his heart at least 
is noble; and it is no fault of his that the blood 
of a slave runs in his veins. I have cursed the 
union, which I once looked forward to with joy; 
I have cursed it with the bitterest and most 
solemn curses of my heart; I have vowed that, 
while I live, you shall never be the wife of a 
bondsman ; and if, when I am dead, you diso- 
bey me, it will be like tram ling on your father’s 
grave! Notwithstanding, I will do no injustice 
to Guillaume. What! was it not from me that 
he learned first to use his arms? Did I not teach 
him the cut and the thrust, the attack and de- 
fence, the rally and retreat? Did I not enter the 
mimic lists with him myself?—and beshrew my 
heart, if he struck not at last so as to make his 
master stagger! Poor Guillaume! I loved him 
as if he were my own son !” 

“Dear father,” said Amable, throwing her 
arms round his neck, “ Guillaume returned your 
love in all strength and faithfulness !” 

“No more of this—no more of this !”* cried 
the eld man, roughly and suddenly; “to bed, girl, 
ahd sleep if you can ; ee Peay Dore ree sleep, 
and promise your heavenly Protector to deserve 
his care. Away! we will talk further in the 
morning—not a word, not a tear! Good night.’’ 


» 


~~ 
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Amable pressed her father’s hand to her throbbing 
heart, and then raising it to her € cold ling 
a, ey ad yo ed out of the room, 
Count Henri debated with himself for g 
ment w r he should not enter the h 
beg forgi ness of his brave old vassal 
the neglect with which his services 
treated ; but suddenly a door opened 
and he had scarcely time to retreat into 
dow of the wall, when Amable stepped 
ly and noiselessly over the threshold. § 
paused for a moment, as if to listen, and the 
darted a across the drawbridge, am 
was lost in the foliage beyond. ° 
** Another phantom of the moonlight !” 
the startled spectator. “ By the mass! if]® 
not trace this one to its heaton no true knight” 
and he sprang as lightly and as swiftly after hy 
as the weight of sixty years would permit, 
By-and-by she ap in a clear space a 
some distance, skimming through the 
as if scarcely touching the at all; and wa 
then lost in a grove near the wall of Arthauly 
garden. The count, abandoning open 
stole up to the part of the wall next him, th 
a double line of trees, and keeping cau 
within the shadow, soon reached the place wher 
the lady disappeared. It had once been a thick 
ly-peopled orchard, and was even now almost 
impervious to the moon. Henri, stepping cap 
fully among the broken, mouldering branches that 
cumbered the ground, had reached the middle-of 
the plantation, without discovering any tokensef 
the skimmer of the nighty and was now ready to 
fancy that he had been thus led astray, not by 
Amable herself, but by some woodland spirit that 
had assumed her shape. In another moment, 
however, he heard the same touching voice which 
had charmed his ear at the window, and it Was 
mingled with some deeper end fuller tones, 
— he recognized as those of Guillaume de 
nt. 
enri had thus discovered both the objects of 
his pursuit at the same time; for, on ad 
a little farther, he saw the same tall, ¢ 
figure which he had followed through the garden: 
The lovers were sitting on the stamp of a trre= 
too narrow to have held both, had they sat eer 
moniously—and in the usual position of lovers, 
when they meet in a grove by moonlight, whieh 
is to say, with an arm = wt | the slender waist, 
and a pale fair brow leaning against the taller 
shoulder. Amable was weeping, but not bittetly, 
as she had wept in her father’s arms; and 
laume seemed to have forgotten, in the sweet 
ness of the sorrow, that he had cause of sorrow 
at all. 
“ And now that you have heard all,” seid 
Amable, at last, “nothing remains for as but t 


“ Ay, and to meet again,” replied her lovers 


“and then to’ part no more! Count Henri is l- 
beral and e-minded : I will throw myself st 
his feet to-morrow, after your father’s petit: 
been made, tell him ourstory from the 
and implore him to let his choice of a 
fall upon me.” . 

“ Alas!’ said Amable, “ there might be some 
hope in that, however slight; but there are other 


barriers too mighty even for to 
You baawzoy Sane tes iiskbe 
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# Not to me, Amable—not tome. When I was 
sboy, I can remember, I seemed to be as much 
his child as yourself; and stil], I know, the glo- 
tious old man loves me even as a son. O, would 
thst his pride were not so strong! How man 
Te eni distzesses you might have been spared, 
jn spite of my father’s enmity! But, indeed, the 
vais by no means unselfish: for, believe, me, 
lov’, the thought of your sufferings has been 
drinking the very. life-blood of my heart for 


wi Deat Guillaume! Bat, indeed, my father’s 
pide is unconquerable ; for now it is fortified by 
a oath.” 
“An oath ! to refuse the assistance of a son-in- 
ry 


who is—who is not—who—” 

“I understand you!” said Guillaume! and 
the blush that rose into his face was distinctly 
tisible in the moontight. “I am a bondsman !” 
‘ad he started up, and strode away a few paces 
with a hasty and unsteady step. 

“These arms are as strong,” resumed he, 
taming fiercely round, “as those of a noble! my 
courage is as high; I am as well acquainted with 
all the usages and exercises of arms ; yet I never 
most, never can wear the knightly. hauberk. O! 
that I were a to avenge the wrongs of 

class, and assert the dignity of human nature! 
Se owerd would find a way through the meshes 
of the mailed armour, and I would teach its wear- 
ain what true knighthood consists !” 

“Guillaume,” said his mistress, trembling at 
the vehemence of his voice and gestures; “ re- 
member, dear Guillaume, that you are the same 
t@ Amable as if you were a knight-banneret !” 

“Spirit of chivalry !** cried the lover, in a pa- 
mgysm of passion, “I defy thee! there is my 
gage!” and he flang his glove violently into ghe 
tes. A sound was heard on the instant like 
the heavy tread of a man; and Amable, stifling 
aseream, threw-herself into Guillaume’s arms. 

“Itake up the gage!” said a yoice the next 
moment, which appeared to proceed from the top 
of the wall ; and adead silence ensued, interrupt- 
ed only by the beating of the lovers’ hearts, who 
imagined for the time, in the superstitious spirit 
of the age, that some phantom-knight, perhaps 
Arthur himsef, or one-of his twelve companions, 
had replied to the defiance. Soon, however, 
Guillaume started, and breaking from his mis- 
teas, rushed to the spot where hejhad thrown his 
glove. It was gone. 

“Fly,” said he, “ Amable; run, as if for your 
life,and show me instantly the light in your wir- 
dow to tell me that you are safe. We shall meet 
‘omnorrow—away, good night!” He gazed anx- 
iusly after her flying figure ; ald when at length 
delight appeared in her window, he turned round 
td searched minutely every corner of the or- 
chard for his mysterious enemy. He then leap- 
tdthe wall and inspected in the same manner 
the plantations in his father’s en. All was 

and solitude. When he had ascended 
the terrace, he crept noiselessly past the window 
df the di aptlind guest, for fear of dete 
tg his slumbers, and at length betook himself, 
ep Plexity and sorrow, to his own uneasy 


The following day being Whitsunday, Conut 


«No, to refuse receiving as a son-in-law one. 
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Henri set forth with Arthault, Guillaume, and 2 
retinue, to hear mass in the church of St. 
tephen, which he had founded at Troyes. Du- 
ring the feast, there had been one drawback to 
his happiness; and that was, the consideration 
that the world was not-by to witness it. Now, 
however, he was about to enter his native town 
as it were in triumph, side by side with a sover- 
eign prince, who would by that time be publicly 
known to have eaten, and drank, and slept in his 
house, as a friend visits his friend. 

“ Arthault,” said the count, as they rode toge- 
ther into the town, discoursing of state affairs, 
“T have a subject of some moment to consult 
you upon. There is a.certain matter to be trans- 
acted forthwith with a neighbouring prince, and 
T would ask your opinion. as to the person who 
should be employed in the affair. He must be 
of mature age—about your own years, for in- 
stance: he must be a valiant knight, such as 
would support the dignity of his master nst 
the companions of the Round Table themselves : 
and as it would be well, more especially on this 
blessed day, and when I am just about to enter 
the house of my heavenly protector, the most holy 
martyr St. Stephen, to’combine charity with the 
appointment, he must be poor,—miserably poor, 
if possible—the poorer the better. Know you 
such a one ?” 

“Sir,” said Arthault, “Ido. There is the 
Sire de Longueval, a man of honour and cou- 


rage,—an old man too, and passing poor with- 
al ” 


‘‘ That is the noble person,” remarked the count 
“ on whose daughter, if I mistake not, you have 
cast your eyes fora wife for your son. If the 
marriage takes place, your family and his will 
be as one, and, therefore, passing rich, my friend. 
Set him aside.” 

“‘ Well, sir, there is Sir Guide Marmont, who 
has lately sold his estate—” 

‘¢ That he may buy another. How is this sir? 
Have we no man in our dominions who is at once 
brave, bold, and poor?”? The count spoke in a 
tone of displeasure, and spurred on. 

Arthault for an instant was cast down. The 
description resembled in a most striking manner 
Sir Launcelot Sansavoir, and a panic struck the 
heart of the bourgeois, occasioned by his eon- 
sciousness of the injustice he committed in omit- 
ting to name the ruined knight. Circumstances, 
however, had very lately occurred to add tenfold 
bitterness to his enmity; and as Sir Lau 
had informed his daughter, the harsh step now 
adopted by the creditors was atin one to the 
evil influence of Arthault. Even the present dis- 
pleasure of the prince was set down to the ac, 
count of hatred ; and, with a constantly recurring: 
pang, he found that his heretofore friend was in 
some way or other an object of dread even in the 
gulf of ruin. 

When the cortege had entered thé town, how- 
ever, the spirits of the serf revived. The crowd 
gathered ; the buzz ran round and round, till in- 
creasing in volume, it rose into the shout of wel- 
come. The homage of the people seemed to dis- 
tingaish alike master and servant. Henri was 
the great and- the liberal ; and Arthault, as the 
minister of his greatness and liberality, was 
searcely farther separated from him in imagina- 
tion than a member is from the body. Hats were 
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waved, and knees bent as they passed ; and the 
voice that cried, “ God bless our Count 
Henri !”’ never failed to add “* Honour to Ar- 
thault!” 

They at length reached the steps of the great 
door of St. Stephen’s church; and the malti- 
tude ceasing their shouts in respect to the sancti- 
ty of the place, gathered still and silent round. 

he noble dismounted, and began to as- 
cend the stairs ; Count Henri a and 
Arthault following closely behind. hen the 
count had gained the landing place, a slight stir 
was observed among the —_ gathered round 
the door; and presently a knight, leading a young 
female by the hand, detached himself from the 
crowd, and approached the sovereign. 

It was Sir Tenansie Sentavels, arrayed in his 
tarnished coat-of-arms ; and no less faded were 
seen the roses in the cheeks of his lovely daugh- 
ter, as pale, trembling, and abashed, she totter- 
ed by his side. © 

“ How now, musart ?”” said the count. “It 


is long since thou hast honoured our poor court 


with thy presence; where hast thou been ?” 
“J have been in the shade,” replied tbe 


ight. . 

“And whither would’st thou now, in the 
name of God ?”” Sir Launcelot knelt before his 
prince. s 

“Sir Count,” said he, **I am for the Italian 
wars, if you will grant me your permission. My 
daughter, whom you now see, has no one to pro- 
tect her jn my absence, and I have no property 
left to support her. I therefore beg of you, for 
the love of honour and chivalry, and in the 
name of the most holy a St. Stephen, to 
bestow upon her a dowry, and appoint her a hus- 
band.” 

“Sir Knight,” said Arthault, pressing eager- 
ly im between them, “this is ill done! Our 
master has been so generous and liberal already 
that he has po more to give.—Away ! 
Room for my Lord Count !” 

At this scene, so interesting to the idle curios- 
ity of some, and to the better feelings of others, 
a rush made by the people towards the speakers, 
but almost noiselessly, so great was their anxie- 
ty to hear, and in a moment a dense circle was 

mmed round the party. Count Henri looked- 
for many moments sternly into the face of Ar- 
thault. 

“Sir Bourgeois,” said he at last, “ you have 

en falsely, in asserting that I have no long- 
er wherewithal to give away. Are ngt you my 
property, the serf of my domain? And is it 
not in my power to bestow what is my own; 
Sir Knight, I give this man to you, and, in the 
of these witnesses, I warrant him your 
neath !” And having so spoken, he instant- 
ly turned away, and passed into the church. 

Arthault looked as if he had been struck by 
thunder, and was about to sink upon the earth ; 
but in a moment his fainting senses were recall- 
ed by the rade grasp of the knight, who seized 
his prey by the throat; and as the two enemies 

into each other’s faces, the look of wonder, 
mingled with fear and horror in the one, contrast- 
ed strangely with the glare of exultation and 
revenge which illumined the features of the 


other. 





The crowd for some moments were dumb 
astonishment ; but by degrees their feelings bum 
forth in various exclamations; and Arthault hej 
the further misery to distinguish, in the shoy 
which arose, an expression of the ular satig 
faction at his downfall. Not the Soa interest. 
ing portion of the scene, however, was 
played by the bondsman’s son. i 
his father’s or his own disgrace, 
distractedly over Amable ; who, oppressed by 4 
crowd of contending feelings, had fainted theme 
ment the sentence of the count was pronounced, 
When she at last re-opened her eyes, he 
her up tenderly in his arms, and followed wig 
his burthen her stern father, who, forgetful eves 
of his beloved daughter, was engaged in 
ging away the slave who had thus suddenly 
en into his domain. 

As they passed the Chateau de Nogent, 4p 
thault in vain entreated his new master to 
offering to pay him down five hundred livres of 
ransom on the sopt. 

“Come on, come on,” said Sir Launeda, 
fiercely, “it is time enough to talk of ransom; 
you shall first visit the house of your lord ;” and 
they went on in silence. When they entered th 
old avenue, where the bondsman’s foot had no 
been for many years—not since the noble oaks 
had been cut down, and thorns and brambles had 
choked up the once crowded path, and the har 
had couched where the war-horse was wont 
to prance—he paused, and hung back for ame 
ment. 

This was the domain of memory. Every tres, 
every stone had its legend: and the vacant places, 
where trees and monuments had once pred pr 
filled with shadows that seemed as palpable 
the senses. It was here he had played with his 
noble companion ;—it was along this avenuehe 
had first passed in fear and curiosity, to obtain 
a view of the princely mansion ; it was in this 
place he had stood, abashed and almost appalled, 
er bonnet between his knees and —* hands 
crossed upon his breast, when a cortege of kni 
and noble ladies once floated along the peur 
and it was on this very spot that you mnee- 
lot, in midst of them all, had Jeaped from his home, 
and, with a ery of joy, had thrown himself inte 
his arms. 

As they approached the ruined pile, a sens 
tion of awe passed across the heart of 
The drawbridge—that object of his boyish few 
and wonder—was firmly bedded in- the earth, and 
the broken chains swung mournfully in the wind. 
As he crossed, the rank weeds waved againsthis 
knees, and the rottin plank beneath, which wa 
here and there still visible, looked like the cofia 
of some long buried friend. The upper apart 
ments of the inofise, he could see through the 
rents in the mouldering walls, were hung with 
ivy instead of tapestry, and the wallflower su 
mounted the fa + turrets, where silken bat 
ners had once floated in the breeze. A 
shivered as he passed into the cold, dark shadow 
of the ruin; the hoarse caw of a rook, whith 
came from different parts of the interior, fell 
his ear with a boding sound; and he at 
the” flapping of black wings which passed th 
windows, as if he had seen a spirit. 

The apartment which they entered ap peared 
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—— 
gerve at onee for kitchen, hall, and sleeping- 
The knight’s bed stood in a corner ; one 
two broken cooking utensils Jay upon the fire- 
iss hearth; and on the single table with which 
the room was farnished, there were a distaff, the 
t of a mirror, and a church missal. Two 
chairs, which bore the appearance of having once 

gilded, closed the inventory. 

The lord of this mansion of desolation, as if 
fatigued with his walk, sat down; and Arthault, 
jp whose heart the past and the present were 

ling as if in a chaos, turned his eyes upon 

his heretofore friend The blight of sorrow and 
portificatien had fallen upon those features once 
lendent with manly beauty. The brow which 


might have imaged 


—the front of Jo¥e himself, 
was ploughed into deep furrows ; and 


The eye, like Mars, to threaten or command, 


presented a care-worn, anxious expression, which 
spoke only too plainly of bitter days and sleep- 
less nights. His beard neglected—his grizzled 
hsir—his faded dress, on which the family arms 

still almost entire, through the patient in- 
geouity of pride and want—all contributed to form 
aportrait on which the spectator seemed to gaze 
aif in spite of himself. ‘ 

Arthault was moved ; and at last his lip trem- 
bled as he gazed. This was the house where 
he had been cherished when a boy !—There sat 
his first patron, his early friend—the proud, the 
brave, the beautiful, the generous, the princely 
Sansavoir!- Perhaps his emotion was observed 
by Sir Launcelot, and excited an unconscious 
sympathy; for his look and manner gradually 
softened almost into kindness. He, too, thought 
ofold times and feelings; and it may be that his 
present triumph enabled him to think of them 
with less of bitterness than usual. 

“Come, come,” said he at length, in a gruff 
and sudden tone, as if ashamed of some fancied 
weakness, ** let us now talk of your ransom. I 
seeept the five hundred livres you have offered. 
Are you still in the mind to give them?” Ar- 
thault did not answer for some moments. At 
last he muttered, ** No!”’ but it was in a hoarse 
and broken voice. 

“No!” he continued, advancing with totterin 

steps,—“ not five hundred, but five thousand— 
I s—my lands—my houses—my gold ;— 
they are a debt—all—all are yours, my kind and 
noble patron—iny early friend—my benefactor— 
my master!” and he threw himself upon his knees 
before Sir Launcelot, and seizing his hands, co- 
vered them with tears and kisses. . 

As quick as a sunbeamm—as light and radiant 
ws angels are pictured in our dreams, Amable 
flew, and raised him from his knees, and seated 
him in a chair beside her father. She drew their 
@ms round each other’s necks; and the knight 
rercome with emotion, drooped his head upon 
his bondsman’s.shoulder, and the two old men 
sobbed aloud. 

“You weep, Guillaume!” said Amable with 
streaming eyes—“ I am sure you weep—weep, 
or I will not love you !” 


* Angel of light!” whispered the lover, hiding 





his averted face in her hair; and when Amable 


found that her neck was wet with tears, she press- 
ed him in her arms. 

At this instant Count Henri entered the room, 
and advanced hurriedly to the group. 

“How now, Sir knight!” said he sternly; 
“what is this! Do you dare to trifle with me? 
An hour ago you begged me to find a husband 
for your deughate, and now I see her—in your 
own presence—in a man’s arms!” . 

Sir Launcelot a peared thunderstrack. 

** My poor child !” said he, her by the 
hand, and leading her to the count, “ + 
your father’s crue] and impious oath—and so in- 
deed did I.—Sir, you may forgive her; she is as 

ure as was the first woman before she sinned. 
hey were friends in childhood ; they have been 
long separated—and they never can meet again. 

* Why, who is this young man!” demanded 
the prince. ‘ Methinks I know the face.” 

“ Sir,” answered Arthault, kneeling, “it is 
my son; and I entreat of you, for the love of God 
and St. Stephen, to name him as the husband of 
this lady, with whom he will not demand a livre 
of dowry.” 

“ That may not be, my friend,” said Sir Laun- 
celot, mournfully. “I have a vow in heaven; 
and my daughter, were she to break her heart, 
can never marry a bondsman.” 

‘* Spoken like a noble and valiant knight,” exe 
claimed Count Henri: “it were a shame that a 
daughter of the Sansavoirs should marry any but 
a freeman. But, to set the question at rest, I 
have already, in compliance with your request, 
provided her a husband.—Come, madam, to-day 
you shall visit the countess, and to morrow 
the ceremony shall be performed before the 
court.” 

“To that I say nay!” cried Guillaume, in a 
loud and furious voice, and striding between the 
count and the door. “I too have an oath it hea- 
ven ; and so has the Lady Amable. Long before 
her father’s vow, she swore solemnly to be mine, 
and mine alone.—Sir Count, you are only our 
temporal-prince, and have no power to stand be- 
tween heaven and man !”” 

** Back,’presumptous boy!—Back, rebel slave! 
lest I smite you with my own hand, since there 
is not loyalty enough present to punish your 
sumption ,” and the count drew his sword. Guil- 
laume’s hand instinctively clutched his weapon. 
He did not draw, however, but stood grinding his 
teeth, while he muttered— 

“O, would that I were a freeman and @ 
knight !” 

Arthault at first was struck dumb with terror 
and amazement at his son’s phrensy; but when 
he saw him.still maintaining his position, even 
when threatened by the sword of the count, he 
implored and commanded by turns,and at length 

eavoured to drag him away by force. 

* Stand back, father!”’ cried Guillaume, whose 
eyes were fixed with a gaze of and 
wonder upon the ecount’s cap—“ Stand for 
the love of heaven! Can it be gem tT or is this 
but a dream '—By the holy St. Stephen! I am 
right—it is my gage!—Sir Count, when you took 
up that glove, you must have known that I was 
a bondsman; and you cannot withdraw from 
your knightly word. If you -persist in the 
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w ou intend, 1 demand battle inst you, 
apr name of God, St. Michael and St 
Geor "? 

“1 cannot fight with a serf,” said the count ; 
and he smiled admiringly at the yonng man’s en- 
thusiasm. “I e you free !—witness all pre- 
sent ;—and beshrew my heart if Ido not think 
that I get almost too old to fight at all! At any 
rate, in this case, I will employ a substitute. 
There is the » Amable,—strike hard for the 
honour of chivalay ! and he pushed her towards 
her lover. 

“ Sir Launcelot,” he continued, “ although I 

ive that you have settled your old scores 
with our friend Arthault, yet you and I have much 
to ive each other. io see the dear and gal- 
lant friend of my family in such a situation as 
yours is a pain and disgrace which your obstinate 
pride had no right to inflict upon me. However, 
that is all past. I have found a hasband for your 
daughter, according to my promise; and it will 
be hard if, among us all three, we canngt provide 
her with a suitable dowry.—Sir Bondsman, we 
fine you, for your rude interference to-day, in 
another dinner at the Chateau de Nogent, and 
abundance of excellent wine.—Lead on, Guil- 
laume, and show your fair mistress the house 
and gardens which will one day be her own; 
and among the improvements you may talk of, I 

ld suggest that a summer bower, raised on 
a certain seat in a grove near the wall, might be 
convenient for damsels who love the’cold mid- 
night hour, and for youngsters who challenge the 
ghost of King Arthur by moonlight!” 
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UPPER LAKE OF KILLARNEY, 
IRELAND. 


Tue scenery vf this Lake, beheld from the wa- 
ters, is surpassingly beautiful. The surface of 
the lake itself i» calm and uninterrupted, except 
- by the island groups that rise to different heights, 
and are decked with various shades of colouring. 
It abounds in fish of various kinds, and vast num- 
bers of waterfowl frequent its shores and wa- 
ters. 


WINDERMERE LAKE, 


* 


WESTMORELAND, ENGLAND. 


4 
Wiunpearmers, the most extensive of all the En- 
glish lakes, lies on the boundary line which se- 
perates Westmoreland from Lancashire. Its cir- 
is something less than twenty-three 
miles: in breadth it scarcely exceeds a mile; 
the depth is from thirty to one hundred feet. 
iffusiveness, stately beauty, and, at the up- 
per end, magnificence, have justly been consider- 
ed the characteristics of Windermere. The ex-' 
treme clearness of the waters, is such that the 
eye can distinctly view its finny’ inhabitants in 
its deep recess, as they play in shoals, and 
“ Shouting with quick glance, 
Show to + their waved coats, dropp’d with 
go 5 , 











tt 


The lake abounds with trout, pike, perch, 
char: its banks with wild-fowl, whieh add tome 
scenery as sitting in black ps, they rise an 


sink with the waves, or circling the air, in figy. 
ed files, with hesitating wing, ; 
tion on its banks or surface. 


to seize some sty. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
To a Flower from the Acropolis at Athens, 
BY G. HILL, of WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Frart, withered leaf! thy tints are shed, 
Thine odour scents a distant air; 

No spirit, here, survives the dead, 
And seems to say—‘‘ the relic spare!” 

Around me, flowers in sunshine sleep, 
Whose dewy sweets arrest the bee, 

Or blushing at my casement peep, 
Yet do I turn from them to thee. 


. For thou wast cradled, nurtured, where 
‘The men, whose birth was Freedom’s, rove; - 
still survive their trophies, there P 
bones of heroes, gods, repose— 
Memorial of feelings high! 
As met théYnoupt my awe-struck gaze, 
Whose relics, though in dust they lie, 
Bespeak the pride of former days. 


Prized, in remembranee of a spot, 
Whose time-worn image haunts me still; 
For who has marked and e’er forgot 
The trophies of that glorious hill ? 
Still, thongh in shattered pride, elate, 
But soon to perish, like the flower, 
Sprung from the dust that strews the seat, 
The monuments, of human power. 


ne GOH 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
FIESCHI TO THE FRENCH. 


BY MISS C. E. GOOCH. 


Yz slaves to a Bourbon, a twice broken rod 
Brought back on our land by the vengeanee of God, 
I have striven to free, yea, have striven in vain, 
You crouched to your tyrants and eling toyour chain. 
Long may you keep it like Slaves, as you are, 
Till every hope shall be quenched in despair, 
Till they lash you like dogs if ye speak the 
Free— 


Then how! in your fetters and think upon me. 
Bee 


All who have been great and, without 
Christianity, would have been ter and 
better with it. If there be amongst the sons of 
men, a single exception to this maxim, the divine 
Socrates may be allowed to put in the strongest 
claim. It was his high ambition to deserve by 
deeds, not by creeds, an unrevealed heaven ; and 
ac not by faith, to enter an unpromised 

a . 
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For the Lady’s Book. 
THE GAMBLER'S FATE, 
<A Brief Sketch, 
BY MISS MARY E. MACMICHAEL. 


Averey Firznenry was brave, hardy, and 
handsome; would spend freely what he won 
lightly, and if one day fortune scowled, he would, 
like a wild beast, bask in the sun to rid himself 
of chagrin the next; if she were propitious, swag- 

about, gallant and gay as a lord of a manor. 
Fike all the sons of God, he could make love to 
the daughters of men, and touch the heart of a 
tle maiden. He was wild and reckless, it is 
tue, but then he made up for this by so mony 
qualities, and was so epgaging, that all 
usmarried ladies anaes in his company. And 
then he could’ sing ballads so sweetly andamourn- 
fully, that even the old dames leant back in their 
am-chairs to weep whilst he sung. He had one 
of those deep, melancholy voices, which, when 
mee heard, lingers im the ear, and when héard 
gain, however unexpectedly, seems like a long- 
ing realized. In ong of his rambles, he tet wit 
Kate Seyton, the pfide and the*boast of her 
mative valley, beyohd which she had never Been. 
Familiar as a household tone, was.every step of 
the garden of ber dwelling-place, belted ‘with 
shrubs, and enriched at the border by a deep ra- 
tine, over which it-looked. At the bottom of 
that ravine flowed the river, rapid, and yet sullen; 
ud beyond, scareély distant two hundred yards, 
arange of precipitous cliffs shut in the horizon. 
The wild and desolate aspect of the scene was 
overshadowed and eontrolled, as it were, by the 
stern ape! of these ramparts of nature: and 
the whole contributed to form.such a picture as an 
wtist might travel a thousand miles to centem- 
. Kate, however, had looked upon it from her 
childhood ; it had never been forced upon her mind 
by contrast, for she had never travelled five miles 
beyond the pale of her residence, and she would 
titand sing, in the soft, low tone, peculiar to her 
wice, and beyond which she had no compass, 
id ply her knitting-needle, and dream, without 
even raising her eyés. Her voice was rarely 
loud enough to be caught by the opposite rocks, 
although sometimes it did happen that, carried 
way by enthusiasm, she preduced a note which 
was repeated by the fairy minstrelswof the glen. 


“And he who there at such an hour had been, 
Would wistful linge? on that hallowed spot, 

Then slowly tear him from the witehing scene, 
Sigh fi one wish that such had been his lot, 

Then turn to hate a w he had almost forgot.” 


On the present oceasion Kate listened with 
turprise to a similar effect, for her voice had 
tied almost to a whisper; she sang another 
stanza in a louder key; thetechallenge was ac- 
cepted, and a rich sweet voice took up the strain 
of a favourite ballad where she arly Sante it. 
Her first impulse was to fly—her second, to sit 
still and watch for a renewal of the music—and 
ber third, which she obeyed, to steal on tiptoe 
the edge of the ravine, and look down into 
the abyss, from whence it seemed to proceed. 

There was Aubréy—his face upturned like a 

6 





star, watching for the appearance of that maiden, 
of whem he had long been enamoured. He had, 
unseen, been gearing opor her as she sang to be- 
guile the time. soft profile of the young 


— been clearly defined to his admiring 

re was the lovely’brow, and the dark poor 
nut-hair, parted simply across it. The small], — 
regular features, the long black eye-lashes, deep 
eye-lid, and the pale pure éxpression of her face, 
might have formed a model for a Madonna, till 


she raised her bright blue eyes—s ng the 
simplicity and hilanty of her showed her 
parted coral lips, with their sunshinyemile. Her 


slight, low figure, laced ja the picturesque corset, 
and shaded by the cotton handkerchief, had ali 
the grace of youth, and more than are generally 
found ia aa obscure nt. He ascended—they 
exchanged salutations—they conversed; there 
was nothing mysterfods in their communings. 
He was bold-and vigorous of mind—and this is 
beauty to the fair and timid. He skimmed alo; 
the edge of the»precipice, and sprung from a 4 
into the torrent, as fearless as a chamois, alter- 
nately vanishing and reappearing on the summit 
of the rocks, whef®.no human foot had ever steod 
before. He was brave, afid proud, and beaatifal ; 
and this glorious creature—this Apollo of a child- 
ish imagination, with radiant eyes and glowing 
cheeks, laid himself at the maiden’s feet, to 
upon her face, as poets. worship the moon. The 
world, before so monotonous, so blank, so drear, 
was now 4 heaven to the bewildered 

Their sentiments they avowed without disguise— / 
their faith plighted beyond recalt. But why delay 
the truth? Théy married. Love wove his gayest 


. wreath to deck their bridal, and hope whispered 


that -happiness would crown their union. For 
atime it was so, and Kate thought that the 
bright and oe flowers that adorned her path 
would bloom forever. > : 

. * * - * 

The day was just breaking, as Aubrey, having 
spent the night in gambling, emerged, with his 
companions, into an obscure street. His frame 
was exhausted by intense exeitement, and 
cold damp air of the season came over him 
a sickening weight. i 

* Your losses seem to sit heavy en you, Fitz- 
henry,”’ said one of his veteran associates, * but 
you will soon be able to put off these horrors; a 
little more experiefice and you may command 
fortune at your pleasure.” 

Some further remarks passed, Sree, illus- 
trative of their habits, and they separated. With 
a sunken and blook-shot eye, that told but too 

lainly of the want of rest, while the just awaken- 
ing city was rising to new life, and to the glorious 
pageant that already was colouring the reddening 
sky, he sought, in the troubled and feverish sleep 
of a weary spirit, forgetfulness of scenes 
had robbed him of a more tranquil repose. 

In a small habitation, whose situation was, 
indeed, beautiful, sat the wife and mother. The 
house stood on a gentle eminence, whence the 
eye looked out on a gentle mead, rich in. wood 
and water; and the extreme verge of the pros- 


pect was lost in the blue waves of the deep, dis- 
tant ocean. And yet there was something about 


the dwelling itself, which seemed to speak of 
desolation so much in unison with the heart of 
its mistress. Her marriage had been productive 


= ‘ 
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of misery. Five years had glided down the 
dark and deceitful current of time, into the deep 
and noiseless guiph of oblivion, three of which 
had been happy. But a natural propensity for 
play, had lured Aubrey from his home of love, 
and the once gay and joyous Kate was neglected 
and forgotten ; the fountain of unspeakable affec- 
tion which she bore, thrown away as a priceless 
bauble. Look upon her as she sits there watch- 
ing the stars go oft, one by one, in that-pale 
dome, as —— glory they had’all night 
showered upor the silent earth had exhausted their 
eternal fountains of brightness. Gracious heavens! 
what a change is ‘there; the Kate of bygone 
Sine searcely be recognised. . The’ sunny 
was gone; the rose had fled fram hercheek, 
the light from her eye, and buoyancy from her 
; but her hair was still soft and beautifal, 
her voice sweet and gentle, as in the palmy 
days of youth and hope. The lovely ehild was the 
very image of herself at that fairy age, save that a 
shade of thoughtfulness, perceptble even in slum- 
ber, which the mother had not then, played over 
the chiselled featutes. She leaned oVer the sleep- 
ing innocent, her eyes ‘suffused with tears, and 
murmured, “ Have mercy, oh my God, upon my 
child! let it not share its mothér’s fate; that 
smile, ’tis all his fond, sweet smile, that won 
virgin heart. Oh, keép in the pale of th 
suey. tie mn leaf of | rotnice—dthis owen 
bud of hope and delight! “My child! my own, 
my beautiful! may the breath of flowers ‘and 
shrubs—the éoolness of the air—the murmur 6f 
the water—all nature, animate a inanimate, 
Jend to thy existence a charm; and mayest thou” 
never, never know the agony, the heartache, 
which has been all mine own in this.cheqdered 
ilgrimage. My youth—my dream of Jove and 
fa iness—my obscure and unpitied death— 
and, above all, far, far above all, my still dear 
husband, where are you now? Oh, Aubrey! 
» How ivestimebly dear, fallen as thot ast, to this 
breaking heart of mine art thou ; if you but knew 
the anguish that rends my bosom in your ab- 
sence, and the sunshine which ydur presence 
' ean give, even now, to the world of my exigtence, 
inks you would make it mofé spring-time 
with me.”” At that instant the child stirred, and 
mned to hush it, and gaze “upon that fair 
and beautiful face, looking like some lovely 
statue of Cupid; there was a sort of fascination 
in the contemplation, and she watched more 
closely. ‘There is an awful something stirs the 
soul’s deep places in looking upon those we love 
dearly in sleep ; that extraordinary suspension of 
the,communing with external things; that tem- 
rary extinction of being, so like death itself 
an extinetion that would make death too fearful 
ia the contemplation, if we did not escape from it 
in the hope of immortality. Sleep is his youngest 
brother—his very counterpart; the body lies 
senseless, while the soul takes a new range of 
activity—it lives in another world. There, di- 
vested of its materiality, it looks into the secrets 
of nature—holds communion with higher powers. 
The sight is nearly allied to pain; it is not the 
icture of our own dissolution which presses so 
Feavily upon the mind, it is the prophetic spirit 
within us, speaking of ties to be broken—hopes 
to fail—affections to wither—and a thousand 
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other cherished memories that rise up in dread. 
ful array before the vision. Oh! what a feelj 
of desolation—of the breaking up of the hearts 
dearest asSociations—came over that mother’s 
mind, as her eye wandered round the apartment, 
Every corner of that sweet thing—home, had jt 
feelings, and their eternal vacancy and destroe. 
tion, shot through her heart like an ige-bolt. This 
was the very spot in which she had passed the 
time since her marriage, and when every 
idéa, won by her young mind from the w 
around it, was a positive joy. The places whem 
she had rangéd, when every look - was watched, 
and granted ere made known, by a well-beloved 
being: all those bright hours—the transient go. 
rows—the sports—the visions—bright, youthfy 
dreams 6f never-ending love—the melancho] 
voice of silence told her now that they wer 
mingled with, atid belonged td the solemn, the 
unchangeable, the irrevocable past! The trees, 
round about, with their immemorial bran 
tall and dark, ‘rose calm/and clear in the stil] 
moonlight, like a green sea of, waving masses... 
‘Lhere was the heavy oak and chesnut, the trim 
poplar, with its tall straight rows—each grove, and 
glade, and avenue, and lawn, looked forth phantom 
remembrances of the past. The whole scene was 
fratight with living associations ; but they wer 
asseciations that for every by-gone smile, called 
down a shower of teats. That wringing, yean- 
ing of the heart; that hopeless anguish bor the 
return of haleyon hours—forever lost on earth, 
and that only lived in the memory as a remem- 
bered thing. Exhausted with watching, sleep 
overtook her, and fancy or gr apmeey. did its 
fairy work mo&t splendidly. e was again, a 
of old, by that béing whom she loved more than 
any thing else on earth—his brow was wreathed 
in gladness—her eye undimmed by a tear; agait 
she lived on every joyous look and feature—the 
bright"light shining from those beautiful eyes, 
overflowed her soul with gladness ; she listened, 
enraptured, to the magic tones of love, and the 
thrilling tones of joy; the laughing hours of 
other days came-back again with all their mirth 
and guileless thoughtfulness, and hope and joy 
were aj] that was before her in the cloudless per- 
spective of the future. From such blessed medi 
tations—replete with such anticipations of plex 
- and happiness, she awoke to find herself— 
alone. 

A heavy trgad in ‘the passage, and the sound 
of approaching footsteps, broke upon the eat, 
In an instamt the tear was dashed aside—the 
head raised—the eyes flashed—and the mouth 
curved in a bright, sweet smile. 

** My husband! my dear husband,” she utter 
ed, as she startéd forgiard to t him. His 
face was pale and al and the cold dew stood 
on his garments like one fatigued ; the damp ait 
had numbed him, as he stood the object of 80 
much love. He took her hand; his own was 
cold as ice ; its touch thrilled throngh and through 
her frame. 

“You are ill, love; why, oh why, will you 
wander through the damp night !” 

“T am not ill,” said he; “my body is ‘strong 
enough to bear me, and you are my spirit’s love. 
Oh, Kate! Kate! if you but knew how bitter 
ly worthless and mean in mine own eyes your 
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matchless devotion makes me appear, scorned 
and despised as I am, you would still pity and 
ive me.””. ‘ 

“Oh, Aubrey! I would rather thou shouldst 
jn hot words of anger chide me, than hear thee 
ik thus. I have been sitting here in my soli- 
tude, imagining thee lost to me forever.” 

“ Kate,” he murmured, uncopsciousty, “ thou 
knowest I love thee.’’ 

“ Aubrey.! would I might say I loved thee; 
pat see,” and she stepped nervously to his side, 
then dropping her head on his shoulder,she took 
hishand and placed it beneath her bosom. He 
started, for he thought her heart was burstin 
fom her side; but tears came to her relief, = | 
she became calm, for she felf that hjs were 
mingled with them, and,that his agms were 
round her as they were wont to be. 

“ Aubrey,” said the wife, as she Tooked ap 

loringly into his. facey “* why will you not 
abandon this tnode of life? It,is this, combined 
with your long absence; that, like a cold spectre, 
lays his hand upon all withio his reaéh, and sends 
shivering and dedth into my heart’s inmost core ; 
itis this that frightens, and finally uonerves me, 
ou tell me of success at play ; alas! if success- 
ii, are you happy %, Is it not at the expense of 
health, quiet, happiness, nay, eyen remorse,thgn- 
our, that you succéed? Is there ng principle to 
betray, no obloqdy to follew ?” + 

“ Pear not, deafest,’’? he an woreda. fondly, 
*that dear, delightful, exciting being, Hope, as- 
sures me that we shall yet be joyful as we once 

” 

“ Be it'so,” shogeplied, “ for whilst you are 
a—alas! my lips will not utter the word which 
crawls in my brain, and,chokes in my throat. 
That thought, my husband, Gaudnted me by night 
and by day. If I kneel to pray, that only will 
tise to my lips; if I would kiss our child, it rests 
between her eyes and mine; there i8 but one 
time it comes not—when I thigk not of it—when 
with thee, thee, Aubrey. Thou art not guilty, 
with thy smile bent on me; heaven is on my 
heart and soul; then am L,thine, thine—proudly 
thine.” 

* Aubrey promised, and for 


a time it was so, 
that every moment, not consumed hy Aim on ab- 
solute business, should be devoted to her, and to 


their child. In the cultivation of the earth, in 
the beauties of nature, and the society of #hose 
he still loved, he found employment, @njoyment, 
and content. At length he begap to yield to 
the seeking of those hatnts, that, Jike an evil 
conscience, haunted his wifey and pressed dark 
and gloomy upon his own soul. Each day he 
resolved more strongly to disentangle himself 
from his dissolute companions, seek that 
calm retreat, and bestow those thousand name- 
less little attentions that his wife now doubly 
merited; but he remained, now, longer absent 
than before, knowing that he had given pain he 
did not choose to witness, and fearing, not re- 
proaches—her nature was too loving for that—but 
tears, and the wan cheek and faded smile of her 
who should have claimed ali his kindness. 
Brilliant glowed the autumn, with its many- 
coloured leaves; it was that calm hour, when 
the solemn light of the radiant stars shine through 
the straggling branches of old trees—when all 
living and timid things throw off the restrain- 


Will.wedeein it,’ 
That pale “Bidek 
gence, but 


was, he would not 





ing fears of the steps of man—and when we 
calm our sorrews;,and exalt our spirits by a com- 
munion with external objects. ere is a rich 
music in every intonation of nature’s voice, and 
the melody of that sweet voice is never still; 
all that has life has-a season or an hour for its 
eloquent and sweet son h bright bird, each 
beautiful and laborious ingect, pours out its tribu- 

streamlet into the deep ocean of universal 
harmony—the winds and plumy forest—waves 
and sinyoys caverns; and shelig, their miniatures 
—the upspringing plant, and herb, and budding 
flower, all mingle ip the hyam of general jubilee, 
and the soft indadnee of sleepless entede, with 
their cadence, to which passion’s voice ministers, 
and their contemplation, make the spirit gentler 
and wiser. 

‘‘ Kate,” said Atibrey to his wife, one even- 
ine, tgwards the latter part of November, “ whiere 
is my cloak; I must go forth to-night, my word 
is pledged with my partners"in infamy, and I 


w paler at this  intelli- 
le knew it would.be useless to re- 
monstrate w Su, bacleds, or, lawless ashe 
freak his word idly. ; 
‘** Look-not so drooping, wife, I promise, nay, 
mre, F swear, by Him who is Rimighey and 
owerful, and all mercifal} that this night 
[ will quit that aecursed trade forever.” 
‘May God, in his mercy, have it so,’’-she 
added, in a dow and deeply agitated tone ; “ ther: 
can I resign my soul into the hands of my crea- 


| tor, and die in peace.” 


With the deepest agony and remorse, he 
clasped to his bosom that being who had, indeed, 
givep him so many beautiful proofs of the depth 
of woman’s undying lave—and thus they parted. 

Her tenderness and affection had unclosed the 
flood-gates of memory, and as he called to mind 
her counsel and excelléat warnings, he deters 
mined, internally, to abandon this mode of life’. 
and live for her alone, Vigts 

With.the very resolution upon his lips ‘whieh 
would have proved his safety, he was lést and » 7) 
rained. Oh, that fatal morrow, which was to 


have witnesged reformation for the past, and . 
for the fu never came! He had tottered for 


an instant ppon-the brink of a dark’and ya 

ipice ; he had pushed rudely aside the frien, 
fy hand which would have saved him from de- 
struction, and even asthe ground crumbles be- 
neath the feet, he was whirled headlong into the 
abyss. 

t was with great anxiety that this erring man 
wandered forth that night; the hours seemed to 

with paioful iness; time # ed to 

i: restless mind to reeey — = dy throogh 
sional gusts of wind which wai y 
ep can peeotel to his ear like the knell of 
death. He heard the sullen moaning of the dash * 
of the waves at the foot of his dwelling; he 
thought of his wife, alone and deserted by him 
who had sworn “to cherish her,” and of his 
only child, till he wept—stern as was his soul, 
he wept in very bitterness. Now it was, shat 
the pure and upright would have looked and 
clang to the hope which never forsakes the 
righteous ; but there had been, too long, Noyes 
in his heart for holy thoughts; he looked not 
for consolation, in the gloomy hour of tribulation, 
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where alone it was to be found, and therefore 
was he desolate. 

The moon, as she sailed along the heavens, im- 
parted a distinctness to the surrounding scenery ; 
and the tall trees, with their leafless branches, 
resembled so many spectres, with their gaunt 
arms extended to clutch the unwary traveller at 
every step. 

e cloudless sky,was studded with millions 
of brilliant weartee 4 that seemed to bé shining 
with more than ordinary lustre, as a figure, clese- 
ly envelo in’ a mantle, glided into a lonely 
street. Had tie been a lover of natere, the silent 
beauty. of the heavens must have attracted his 
observation; but he was seemingly tée much 
wrapped up in his thoughts to throw a single 

lance towards the gem-like orbs that glowed so 
Feautifully in the overhanging firmament. A 

rcimg wind swept through the street, moan- 
ng and sighing, as if it felt the pain that it in- 
flicted. Doors ard shutters were closed against 
the common enemy, and the streets, were forsaken, 
except by a fearless or necessifous few, who 
lided along like grim ghosts of. the night. 
ught, save love or murder, would hardly venture 
forth on this bleak night,.it would seem; and 
yet pleasure sends. forth her thousands, and ne- 
cessity her millions, to brave all te dangers and 
troubles of this boisterous world. 

The place to which our wanderer directed his 
footsteps, was a lonely back building, in the 
heart of the city of ——, but so concealed by 
the surrounding houses, that it might as well 
have been in the silent bosom of the forest. He 
ascended a narrow flight of steps that led from 
the outside of the edifice, with the familiarity of 
an accustomed visitant, and soon emerged from 
the:gloom of the night, into the light and life of 
a gaming-room—that gay altar of dissip- ‘n and 
temple of pleasure, which too frequently makes 
those that laugh, and that within its precincts, 
feel more desolate than the house of mourning. 

The countenances of the assembléd group, 
bore the gloomy and absorbing earnestness of 
men whose hopes are thrown into a fearful hazard. 
Oh ! that Aubrey had, ere that fatal night, de- 
tached himself, at once and for ever, from this 
haunt of dissipation and subsequent misery, and 

forth a redeemed and ‘unfettered being ; 
his *virtue would have acquired new strength 
daily; and those faults which soathed his ma- 
turity, been then thrown back among the rub- 
bish of his youth. 

But we know not what we do; we weave the 
garlends of joy even at the preeipice of death, 
and disport in the sunbeam, unmindful of the 
storm that is lowering afar off, and will soon be 
at hand. , 

Aubrey left that room a beggar; his last cent 
had been staked and lost; he was irretrievably 
ruined. His prospect over the bare wilderness of 
life was, indeed, a desolate one, with not one 


bosom to eae his path. All that made the 


past delightful, was a curse, and an abyss of 
misery. His heart was like the sands of the 
desert, parched and barren—no living stream of 
hope or gladness quickened it—it was a bleak 
withered region, the fit abode of never-ending 
gioom and comfortless despair. 
In the meantime, deeper sorrow than ever fell 
upon the unhappy being left to pine in solitude. 


There was a weight on her spirits, an abandop. 
ment in her heart, and a chilliness in her limbs, 
A calm, such as comes over a wound that mon} 
fies, had settled down upon her mind. 

Memory tuned her harp of a thousand chords, 
and the joyous days, lost to her forever, came 
crowding thick and fast upon her brain; an om 
sullied nature, a light unbroken spirit, child-like 
thoughts, and merry gladness; in all their fresh 
ness, had departed. Who could restore them! 
The sunshine of existence was gone—the bri 
ness of hope extinet. Life was now before 
unveiled ; the beautiful, the bright romance was 
at an end, and she had waked to grieve awhile 
to mourn—to struggle—and to diet ' 

How. strong is that desire of the thing called 
happiness, implanted in our hearts; and yet it 
exists not; its promisés dazzle our eyes, but 
ite reality is unknown; there-may be joy and 
pleasure-—happiness never. 
each moment we have experienced happiness, 
how has it ever been mingled with fever and 
with fears. “It is the mirage which leads us over 
the desert of life, ever-fated ‘to end in disap- 
pointment. Or, like the clear and azure waters, 
that, in the east, seem to flow beforg the w 
and parched traveller, yet a little fyrther, and on’ 
he urges his weary way; but in vain—therfair 
stream is a delusion ! 

The dews fell heavily, as with hasty and rapi 
strides that lost-one left the city, and pursued his 
path homewards ; the red stars were still visible 
in the heavens, and the dangerous damps clung 
to him as he wandered onward. Silence was on 
that erowdéd city, and deep sleep, for it was 
long after midnight ; the latest hingerers had dis- 
appeared -from the streets, and the lights from 
the long line of windows in the dwellings of the 
rich. Even the voice of wrangling and debauch 
was Stilled in its own haunts—for men, the dis- 
solute and wicked, were gone to their repose. 

Jt was not the. frown from the brow of his 
lovely wife that he feareds to him that had al- 
ways been unelouded, and her lips had only 
breathed affection. - She was one of those 
beings whose sweetness withers not with the 
hour or the season, but endures through all vicis- 
situdes... It was the recollection of that fervent 
and forbearing love that now pressed like an 
incubus upon the consciesce of the gambler, and 
he bitterly reproached himself, as he thought of 
the many fittle delicacies he had deprived her of, 
and squandered in selfish dissipation. His im- 
agination wandered to the past and future, and 
— picture he conjured up, added keenness to 

js pain. ‘ . 

In an agony of terror he reached his dwelling 
—once so happy, now cheerless as the tomb. 
That pure, angelic being, whose very existencé 
seemed bound up in his, why comes she not t 
meet him ? 

He entered. Silence hung o’er the hall—a 
death-like and breathless gloom. His senses 
reeled, and his brain whirled round and round 
with giddiness. He strode hastily to his apart- 
ment; a number of were ing th 
it with appalled looks, as if assembled there by 

some event of horror. ‘ What has happened.” 
The tone of his voice was almost in a whisper, 








and yet so solemn, so thrilling, that it arrested 
the step of her to whom it was addressed. 
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«Look, and see.” He threw an anxious 
and confused glance upon the marks of recent 
disorder and desolation. In one corner his child 
lay sleeping on the floor, but not with the soft 
qaiet that is wont to lie on the lids of a babe; it 
seemed to have wept itself to slumber, and sobs 
were yet breaking heavily from its surcharged 
heart. Poor child! is there no one left to take 
eare of you? Alas! the eyes that have hitherto 
watched over-your slumbers, are closed forever. 

on, poor babe! you will waken no more 
to the kiss of maternal love. 

He Stepped towards the bed; his wife, still 
young, and. bearing the traces of loveliness, lay 
there evidently ‘in the agonies of death, A dead 
new-born infant lay in smiling beauty-near her, 
and a few attendants stood, awaiting»in tearful 
silence, the last sigh. He'stood aghast. His lips 
moved fruitlessly for awhile, at last he uttered; 
aodibly: “I have killed*you.” His eye was 
wild and staring, yet expressionless, as he left 
the room. All .the hopés of his ill-spent life 
were crushed; the onby prop that had so long 
withheld him-from his doom, had been suddenly 
taken away. 

What fearfyl sound is that, which, borne upon 
the night-wind, breaks t#®surrounding stillness ? 

Come hither, and learn. That blood-stai 
floor, and out-stretched human form, discover in 
the features of the mangled corse, the once 

y and thoughtless Fitzhenry. But yesternight 
* sat, amid his proselytes, fall’ of excitement 
and hope; now his own hand has done the deed 
that nothing human ean remedy. 

How little does agambler reck of His work: 
orof the horrors which result from a-~practice, 
of which many think so lightly. The aim of 
a gambler embraces the robbery of a fellow- 
being, and the ultimate ruin of self. How- 
ever successful he may be, his end at last is 
crime. How mé@hy still persist, by this bane- * 
ful practice, in destroying the good feelings of a 
mind, whose opening promise was fair; many 
souls, who partake largely of wea: | and noble 
elements, who, if they could dissolve the illu- 
sions of vice, might be rescued from this guilty 
enthralment. With a determined effort, let them 
throw aside their partners in iniquity,-and de- 
tach themselves, at once and forever, from their 
pestiferous influence. ~ If they have talents it will 
call them into public favour; if of too mercurial 
atemperament to remain inactive, let their at- 
tention be drawn to the polities of the day, and 
in the frequent discussions opposing opinions call 
forth, the higher tone of their mimds ard ‘senti- 
mefits may be displayed, the precocity of genius 
brought into.aetion, and they may finally ame- 
liorate the condition of their fellow-citizens, and 
instead of having the name of a bler, blazon- 
ed forth as a monument of everlasting imfamy, 
their names may be recorded, and handed down 
to posterity, as among the benefaetors of mankind. 

ee eH 

Men pursue riches under the idea that their 
possession will set them at ease, and above the 
— But the law of a oftén makes 

who n lovi as a servant, 
tek by henselae ven itn slave ; end:in- 
without wealth is as common as 





dependence 
Wealth without independence. 
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THE orPHAN—By William Carey. 


Poor Boy , though 
Tivtpenios dimm’d with flowi 
‘hy little heart is piere’d i 
Thou canst not hope, from 


Oh! child of Sorrow cease to 

Though in the dust, thy Paren 

‘Fhe bonds of death thou canst not break, 
Nor from the tomb, the Slumb’rers wake, 


An early Orphan left alone, 

Upon the world unfriended thrown, 
A Mother’s love, who can supply ? 
Or wath thee with a Father’s eye? 


Though all unmindfal of 
Forgetful of a brother’s viene 
And, heediless of thy wofal state, 

Thy kindred cast thee off to fate,— 


The God, baba a them the power 
Te aid thee in this tryi 1 eS 
To thee his mercies*will extend, 

Andever prove thy steadfast friend. 


His love thy tender youth will shield ; 

= hand ee tee yield; * 
is wisdom pours the precepts kind 

Of life eternal in thy mind. 


in thy tender years, 
tears, 


relief, 


Cease, Child of Sorrow, cease to weep, 
‘Though in tlie dast'thy Parents sleep, 
The Saviour of the world shall be 

A Father even unto thee. 


EXTEMPORE ON LIFE. 


Of Life the emblem is a flower, 2 
‘That buds and blossoms in an hour. . 
Tis subyeet to the same decay— 

For time and death, sweep both away. 


ON,A PALE WOMAN WITH A BARDOLPH HUSBAND. 
* 
Whence comes it that in Clara’s face, 
The lily only has a place ? 
Is it, that the absent rose, 
Has gone to paint her husband’s nose ? 


TRUE BEAUTY. 


bays ay oe and Sires 

ispute the palm with beau 

Not teesty*s moe onay 7 jt ea ay 
~ Devoid of if ’tis seen. 


Bat the soft tear in Pity’s 
Outshines the diamond’s 
And the sweet blush of 


i thing to the wise and 

et coors of pomp, sok wat saiiegiens 

Noe dhink the great oe Gegren. 
in 

Fee gpae ond Savy nu Gas weal 

Which makes a swain unhappy asa king. 
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A publishing Munth. 


The subscriber commences this th the publi 
tion of the Bulwer novels—a re-issue of the Marryat 
Novels, being the fifth edition—The Sketch Book of 
Character and the Celebrated Trials—the 13th vol. of 
the Lady’s Book—and the Philapelphia Saturday 
News. Of Bulwer’s novels it is unnetessary to speak. 
The merits of the writer, upon whose shoulders 
mantle of Scott has falien, are as well known in this 
country as in his native England. The reputation he 
has acquired by his novels of Pelham, Devereux, Dis- 
owned, Paul Clifford, ne Aram, Last Days of 
Pompeii, Rienzi, Falkland, and the Pilgrims of the 
Rhine, will be as lasting as the language in whith they 
are written. For the aceommedation of those who 
may have rt of his works in their libraries, the sub- 
seriber will make their sets perfect at Fifty, cents the 
novel. A remittance of One Dollar will .command 
any two of the nevels—T'wo Dollars any four of his 
works—Three Dollars any six—Three Dollars and 
Fifty cents the whole set complete. Three sets will 
be furnished for Ten Dollars. - 

M at is also re-commenced, and will be forward- 
ed to gubscribers on the most a¢commodating terms. 
This is the Fifth Edition issued by the publisher and 
the demand for it still remains unsatisfied. 

This work will be sent to subscribers with the Lady’s 
Book one year for Five Dollars—The Sketch Book of 
Character to be ished in five numbers, semi- 
monthly, for One Dollar, will be found a very agreea- 
ble miscellany. 

The Celebrated Trials isa standard work for the 
Lawyer or for a private Library. It will be furnished 
eomplete for Two Dollars, issued semi-monthly, and 
to be pleted in September. S than was at first 
contemplated. 

The Lady’s Book will still fe on improving. It is 
with unfeigned gratitude that the subscriber acknowl 

the steady pa that he has received from 
the public, and in consideration of this he has ata 
- engaged the assistance of several ladies 
gegtiemen of the highest literary reputation in the 
. a have accepted the offers made (6 them to 
J to his a Their contributions will 
ourteenth volume, and their names 
‘willie given before the conclusion of the thirteenth 
volume. Commencing with the fourteenth volume, the 
Lady’s Book will be principally of original 
of the best kind to be in this country, 

purely American in its character. The embelli 
i 5 Ae the same, » perhaps, the Steel 
. Engravings may dispensed with & FASHION 
PLATE GIVEN EVERY MonTH. Great care is now ta- 
ken with the mailing of each number, but errors will 
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} Samy success attend the young folks. °— Phila, U8 


« Clever Trio—Our i 

par ay . py ined tha ie 
er for ewspapers. Not than 

dezen have canta within the last ys 
two, among them ‘ The Saturday News,’ a w 
per on the plan of the Saturday Courier, and 
under the editorial supervision of Messrs. 
MeMichael, and Neal, three gentlemen well at 
vourably known to the Philadelphia Public. Tip 
success of a lite enterprise. with such aids and 
abettors cannot be doubted. We cordially wish then 
success.” — Phila, Enquirer and Courier. 


“* The Saturday News, is the title of a new weekly 
poret: the p tus of which is now in circulation, 
t will be_eonducted by Morton MeMichael, Joseph 
C. Neal, and Louis A, Godey, Esqs. A better 
for a weekly Journal cannot be found in the U 
Mr. MéMichael is a writer of vi s and versatile 
talent, and Mr. Neal is our beau of an Editor, 
We doubt;if there exists his qual in a peculiar “walk” 
of writing among all the Journalists of the land. We 
sit down to his columns as we would to a dinner, be 
ing certain of nurture and refreshment, the course and 
the desert. Mr. Godey.is himsef a spirited —_ 
and has a felicitous knack*in what he writes of 
ting the taste of the Times. To use a novel phrase, 
we wish them all success. —P/i: la Gazette. 


. -_ ’ ~ > 
** The na News, is the title of a new 
to be published : Messers. Louis A: Godey, Moron 
Me Michael, and Joseph C. Neal, all of whom are ex. 
Se ner ar of periodical literature, and are 
iliar with the Gray goose quill. Mr. is well 
and favourably known as the enterprising publisher of 
the Lady’s Book, one of the best magazines issned in 
this country, and is likewise a writer of much ability, 
His aid will be of essential, service to the i 








the most popular topics, and treating them in a man- 
ner which enhances their interest. the third indi- 
vidual of this trio we shall mot speak. His merits, if 
he has any, and his demerits are so well known to the 
readers of this paper as to render any thing we could 
say unnecessary.” —Penngylvanian, 
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THE QUEENS OF EUROPE. 


LT he Queen oY tngland 2The Quen of France ..3.The Emprefs of Austria. The Queen of Belgium. iLhe Queen of Frufsia 
OLhe Queen of Naples. 7, Donna Varia Quen of Portugal. 8.The celebrated Queen of Prufria. 2The Quen of Spain. 
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